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Riterature. 


A SUNSET IDYL. 


I was gazing on the eunset, 
ng on a rustic stile, 
With a young and dainty maiden 
Standing near me all the while. 
We were under apple-blossoms, 
Pearled with gleaming drops of rain, 
And we beard the dreamy music 
Of a brooklet in the lane. 


And the dying sunset linger’d 
Round this maiden queen of girls; 

Won a brightness from her glances, 
Gave a sparkle to her curls. 

Then I spoke of summer evenings, 
And of rambles in the dells; 

But I only thought of wooing. 
And the sound of marriage-belis. 


And I dream’d of all the gladness 
That a wedding-morn would bring— 
Of a round and rosy fin 
Circled with a golden ring! 
In the warm and purple distance, 
Ivy-clasp’d, the church was seen ; 
With the maiden there I’d wander’d, 
Often there—in dreams—had been ! 


When no longer glow’d the sunset, 
Still I leant upon the stile; 

And the maiden gave her promise— 
Yes, her promise—with a smile. 

Memory still turns to that sunset, 
Of that evening fondly tells, 

And the morning when we listen’d 
To the sound of marriage-bells. 





BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
Boox II. 
CHAPTER VII.—A DILEMMA. 


South Molton Street had apparently a strong attraction for 
Mr. James Swain. Perhaps he found ita ag table and pro- 
y jobs, pechepe he 

had some less professional reason for frequenting it. How- 
ever that may be, the fact existed that no day passed Napa 
ap- 

in the street two or three times between dawn and 

tuk. He would hang about the precincts of the house in 
which Routh oon —_ iet anes, — (ene an yo 
erence for the archway in the yas a - 

fo ag : 7 ar hours devour- 
savelo’ lonies, or, when jobs or even were not 
ata fans of bread and cheese, within the shelter of 
the archway, in the most unsophisticated attitudes, and with 
great apparent enjoyment. Mr. James Swain’s face was not 
from the underlying expression of care and anxiety which 

is always to be found by the careful observer in the counte- 
nance of the London street-boy, but it had more 


ductive situation in point of old and ear 


his tousled head and imperfectly clad form maki 


room. He might have been seen at i 


the usual complement of sauciness, cunning, 


a 


Eg 


him of errands, for the doing of which she reward 
a liberality which ap 
Mr, James Swain was of a temperament to feel 


lected street-boy though he was, and he had been won 
by the womanly compassion which had s = — 

. and had looked out of all the trouble and foreboding 
His in in the Routh househo 


him in Harriet’s gentle tones on the morning of 





than 


lence. ‘ 
boy had quite an attraction for Mrs. Routh, who would 
smile at. him when she passed him in the street, nod plea- | ginning to be 
saatly to him occasionally from her window, when his busi- 
of pleasure led him to lounge past the house before she 
left her bedroom of a morning, aud who frequently sent 
ed him with 
to him astounding munificence, 


derfully 


how- 


BESe 


he had gained concerning Mr. Stewart Routh, the worst cpin- 
ion of that gentleman’s disposition and character. 

“ He’s a bad’un, anyhow,” the boy muttered, as he watched 
Mr. Routh letting himself into the house he inhabited with 
his latch-key, having previously taken a handful of letters 
from @ postman at the door. “An ill-lookin’ dog, too. 
Scowled at the letters as if he was a-goin’ to eat ’em. P'raps 
they’re love-letiers. I shouldn’t women now, as the lady isa 
pinin’ for some ’un else, and he’s jealous, and gets hold on all 
the letters to catch her out.” 

This bright idea, which Jim Swain derived from his ha- 
bitual reading of penny romances, devoted to the delineation 
of the tender passion, afforded him considerable gratification, 
and he had already consumed several minutes and a cola 
sausage while turning it over in his mind, when Harriet 
Routh came out of the house, and passed him, as he leaned 
against the wall under the archway. She was very pale and 
quite absorbed in thought, so that, thouch the lad respectfully 
pulled a tuft of his tousled hair in salutation, she did not per- 
ceive his presence. 

“ She’s not like the same woman,” mused Mr. James Swain; 
“ she’s gone as white as anything; looks just as if she’d had 
to git her own livin’ for ever so long, and found it precious 
hard to git, too. If he’s jealous of her, and a ill treatin’ of 
her, blowed if 1 won’tpeach! No, no, I won’t, though, least- 
ways not yet, ’cause I can’t without lettin’ out on myself, 
too; but,’ said the boy, with a long look which softened the 
cunning of his face strangely, “I would like to know as she 
was happier than I think she is.” 

In thé wide city of London there was not another human 
being to feel any such wish in connexion with Harriet Routh. 
She was quite alone. She had so willed it, and circumstances 
had aided her inclination and her resolve. In the life which 
her husband had adopted, and she had accepted, intimacies, 
friendships, were impossible. The only relation between 
them and their kind was the relation between the swindler 
and his dupes, always a merely “business” connexion, and 
— very brief in its duration. Harriet had not a female 

riend in the world. Perhaps she would not have had one 

under any circumstances; she was nota woman to cherish 
sentiment; the one love of her life was an overmastering pas- 
sion, which had absorbed all lesser feelings; and the secre- 
tiveness and reserve, which were large elements in her moral 
nature, would have been inimical to such association, which, 
above all, needs gushingnéss for its satisfactory development. 
Her husband’s male friends saw her seldom, and were not ob- 


seryant or interested in the health, spirits, or appearance of 


any but themselves; so there was none but the street-boy to 
note the change that had passed upon her. Routh, indeed, 
observed it ; with the bitter, selfish impatience of his charac- 
ter, and silently resented it. But only silently; he made no 


comment, and Harriet, for the first time, failed to interpret his 


feelings. 


She was changed. Changed in face, in manner, in voice, in 


the daily habits of her life. The light had faded from her 


blue eyes, and with it their colour had paled. Her cheek had 


lost its roundness, and there was something set and stony in 


her face. It had been calm, now it was rigid. Her voice, 
still low and refined, was no longer musical, and her words 
were rare. Personal habits are tenacious, and rarely yield, 
even to strong mental excitement, or under the pressure of 
anxious care, and Harriet, always neat and careful in her sim- 


ple dress, was neat and careful still. But a close observer 


would have marked a change even in thisrespect. She cared 
for her looks no longer. An ill-assorted ribbon, or ill-chosen 


colour, would once have been impossible to Harriet Routh; 


but it wasall the sameto hernow. What were thesymptoms 
of the moral change that had passed upon her as distinctly as 
the physical? They were rather those of intensification than 
of alteration. Her determination had assumed a sternness 
which had not before marked it, her identification of herself 
with Routh had become more than ever cumplete. The in- 
wenalty of the passion with which she loved him was hardly 

e of increase, but its quiet was gone. The pliable ease, 
the good-fellowship, the frank equality of their companion- 
ship, had departed ; and though her attention to his interests, 
her participation in his schemes, were as active and unceasing 
as ever, they were no longer spontaneous, they were the re- 
sult of courageous and determined effort, sustained only as a 
woman can sustain effort which costs her acute and unrelent- 
ing suffering. She had been much alone of late. Routh had 
been much and profitably occupied. The affairs of the new 
company were Progressing favourably, and Routh’s visits to 
Flinders were frequent and well received. Ho had other 
things of the sort on hand, and his finances were in a flourish- 
ing condition. He was on the road to success, after the 
fashion of modern successes, and if his luck did not change, 
all the respectability which attaches to a fortunate speculation 
was on the cards for Stewart Routh. No restoration to his 
former place was possible, indeed; but Routh cared nothing 
for that, would, perhaps, not have accepted such a restoration 
had it been within his reach. Struggle, scheming, shifts, and 
the excitement consequent thereon, were essential to him 
and | now; he liked them ; the only 


capab 


relish was the desperate one. To what extent he had pla: 











their schemes and were on a small 


tired of her also. 
than he. He was a’ man of strong passio: 
save by the omg mee, interest. She 

but it was stronger all his put together. 


and the time ever come in w 


















































e he could play with —_ 


it was known only to himself and Harriet, and he was be- 
id of his confederate. Not atraid of her 
trustworthiness, of her fidelity, of her staunch and unshrink- 
ing devotion ; Stewart Routh was just as confident, as of the 
fact of his existence, that his wife would have cheerfully have 
given her life for him, as she gave it to him, but the man’s 
nature was essentially base, and the misused strength, the 
rted nobility of hers, crushed and frightened him. He 

a oes felt it so much while they were very poor, while all 
scale, while his 
-day comforts depended on her active management and 
untaling forethought But now, wien he had played for a 
t and won it, when a larger career was open before 

—3 yee pee be ne he ys she —— wane Tank 
which he never to force h e grew y 
He as clever man, but she was cleverer 


ungovernable, 
but one, love; 
And told to do 
their worst, and his shallow natureshrank from the unknown 
depths of hers. She loved him so entirely that there had 
never been 4 question of rule between them; but Routh was 
way, and he knew in his heart he could rule 
Harriet only by love, and love which wee petaets genuine 
a ict sepa- 


ration of opinion and wil between them should make it neve 


and Harriet was so much superior to him in strength, firm- 
ness, and disinterestedness, that her bn superiority was an 
element of destruction for the love of such a man as he, 

In all that concerned the business of Stewart Routh’s life, 
Harriet’s conduct was still the same as before—she was stil 
industrious and invaluable to him. But the occupations 
which had filled her leisure hours were all neglected now, 
the lonely time was no more lightened by the pursuits which 
her early education and her natural tastes had endeared and 
rendered habituul to her. One of two moods now possessed 
her, either uncontrollable restlessness or absorbed brooding. 
She would start off, when Routh had Jeft her, and walk for 
hours through the crowded thoroughfares, out into the su- 
burbs of London, or up and down the most distant snd least- 
frequented parts of the Parks, returfing home weary and 
footgore, but with the torturing sense of restlessness unsub- 
dued. Or, when she, was alone, she would sit for hours, not 
in a selected position of comfort, but anywhere, on the first 
seat that came in her way, her head drocping, her eyes fixed 
and vacant, her hands closely clasped and lying in her lap, 
her fair low brow contracted by a stern and painful frown, 
From either of these two moods she rarely varied; and even 
in Routh’s presence, one or the other would master her at 
times. It chanced that on the day when Jim Swain had seen 
Routh return to his lodgings, and take some letters from the 
postman, the restless fit had come very strongly upon Harriet, 
and she had gone to her room to dress herself for walking, 
when Routh unexpectedly returned. He went into the sit- 
ting-room, and concluding she would be down-stairs presently, 
waited for her, reading the letters in his hand frowningly the 
while. But Harriet had passed quietly down the stairs and 
gone out, without re-entering the silting-room, and Routh 
waited in vain. At length he sought her in her room, and 
not finding her, he angrily rang the bell, and asked the ser- 
vant if she knew anything about her. She did not, and 
Routh dismissed her, and began to stride about the room, ut- 
tering very uncalled-for objurgations on women who were 
never in the way when they were waated. As he passed the 
window, his eye fell upon Jim Swain tranquilly eating bread 
anc cheese, as he leaned agaiust the opposite railings. Routh 
looked at him again more closely, and again; finally, he took 
up his hat, went down stairs, out of the door, and across the 
street, close up to the boy. 

“ Hollo, you sir!” he addressed him rouzhly, “ What are 
you doing here?” 

Mr. James Swain eyed his questioner with no pleasant or 
grateful expression of countenance, and replied, curtly : 

“ Nothin’ !” 

“ What brings you here, then ?” continued Routh. 

“T ain’t a doin’ you any harm, am 1?” answered the boy, 
all his native impudence brought out in a moment by the 
overbearing manner of Routh. “It ain’t your street, I be- 
lieve, nor yet your archway, as I knows on; and if I chooses 
to odd job on this here lay, I don’t hurt yow, do 1?” 

The saucy manner of the lad did not anger Routh; he 
neodiy seemed to notice it, but appeared to be entirely pos- 

by some struggling remembrance not of a pleasing 
kind, if his expression afforded any correct clue to it. 

“ Have you seen a lady come out of No. 60 since you have 
been about here?” he asked, passing by the boy’s saucy re- 
marks as if he had not heard them. 

“ Yes, { have, I saw the lady as lives there, not two min- 
utes after you came in. She went that way.” And he point- 
ed down the street. 

“ Had she anything in her hand? Did she look as if she 
was going for a walk, or out shopping?” 

“ She hadn’t no basket or bag, and she warn’t particklar 
dressed ; not as nice as she’s dressed sometimes. I should 

say,” continued Mr. Jim Swain, with an air of wisdom and 
decision, “as she was goin’ for a constitootional, all by herself, 
and not to shop nor nothin’.” 

Routh’s attention had wandered from the boy's words and 
was fixed upon his face. 

“ Haye I ever seen you before?” he asked him, abruptly. 

A sudden rush of colour dyed Mr. James Swain’s face, even 
through the varnish of dirt which hid its surface, as he re- 
plied, with a little less than his customary boldness: 

“ Yes, sir, you’ve seen me, though in course you ain’t likely 
to remember it. You've giv’ me many a penny, and a six- 
pence too, and the lady.” 

Again Routh looked steadily, but covertly, at him under 
his thick brows. He was evidently eager to ask him some 
question, but he refrained, restrained by some powerful mo 
tive, Jim looked uneasily up and down the street, moved 
his feet about restlessly, turned his ragged pockets inside out, 
letting loose'a number of dirty crambs, and displayed a fid- 
gety inclination to get away from South Molton street. 

* Well,” said Routh, rousing himself from his abstraction, 
“ we're going to move next week, and you can come and do 
the odd jobs for us, if you like.” 

“ Thankee, sir,” said Jim, who was very respectful now, 
and touched his ed cap as if he had quite altered his 
opinion of the s er. “What day shall I come, sir?” 

“TI don’t exactly know,” said Routh; “you can call and 
ask the lady.” And then he gave the lad a shilling, to Jim 
Swain’s intense surprise, and, crossing the street, once more 
let himself in at the door of No. 60. Having reached the sit- 
ting-room, Stewart Routh sat down by the window and fell 
into’ a fit of musing as deep as those in which Harriet Routh 
passed hours away. 

Mr. James Swain went briskly down the street, pleasantly 
conscious that the unexpected windfall of the shilling had re- 
leased him from the labours of his calling for the day, and de- 
termed to proceed at once to lay it out to the greatest advan- 


Ee Wotever ishe up to mow?” Thus ran the street boy’s 
thoughts. “I’m sure he’s jealous, or he wouldn’t be coming 
home; , and a watchin’ of her like that. Ain’the a 
brute just? Anda willin too? Well, I’m glad I ain’t sure— 
I’m very glad I ain’t sure.” 

With this enigmatical phrase, Mr. James Swain abandoned 
his mental'colloquy, and directed his thoughts to more imme- 

matters 


diately perso; 6 

Routh was still sitting by the window when Harrict re- 
turned, and with the first glance at his face she saw that some- 

new occurred. 

“T did not expect you home until six o’clock,” she said, as 
she laid aside her bonnet, and stood by his side, laying her 
hand tenderly upon his shoulder. 

“No,” he returned; “‘I came home to get some papers for 
Flinders about the Tunbridge Canal business ; but you have 


on, oe and you were out.” 
“Well?” she calmly, looking at him with questioning 
nig he totareel wy 258 . 

, and without meeti er gaze. 
“ As Tcaime in I met’ poses with this letter.” it, 
is. to be done.” 


close beside him, and took the er hi 
bo Ft Guckge Dulles to the tate 
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of Routh, and it was, in fact, the letter which Mr. Carruthers | she had gone away, and he was to carry down the boxes to 
had written to his ste prior to his departure from Poyn-! be conveyed to their destination in the van then nentng 
‘ings. As Harriet , her t hand sought her husband’s,}at(the door. Jim performed his duty with a pertur 
and held it tightly. The old look of quiet resolution, the old | spirit. é 
confident resource, came into herface, Sheread| “Gone away, is she?” he said, over and over again. ‘“ Now 
twice before she spoke. I should like to know where she’s gone, and wot for. I ho 

“ Stewart,” she said, “ this is only another head of the hy-| he ain’t be up to nothin’ agin her, but I don’t trust him, andI 
ain’t a goin’ to lose sight of him for longer than I can help, if 
I knows it, until she’s safe back somewheres.” 


“That funeral is largely attended for a small town,” said 
Harriet Routh to the waiter at the inn at Amherst, who was 
laying the cloth for her dinner. She was sitting by a window 
on the ground floor, and idly watching the decorous proces- 
sion as it passed along the main street to the huge admiration 
of gaping boys and gossiping nursemaids. : 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the man, gladly seizing the oppor- 
tunity of approaching the window, and having a peep on his 
own account, 

“ He was very much respected, wasold Mr. Evans; no one 
the town more so. He gave the best of measures, and used 
the best of mater’als, and a charitabler man, nor a constanter 
at meetin’, though uncommon deaf latterly, ain’t in Am- 
herst.”’ 

Harriet looked inquiringly at the speaker. 

= your pardon, ma’am, you're a stranger, of course, 
and don’t know nothin’ about poor old Evans. He were a 
tailor, ma’am, at Amherst, man and boy, for fifty year and 
more, and got a deal of custom, which they do say no tailor 
here won't have for the future, secin’ as they can’t compete 
with the Sydenham suits.” ‘ 

; jet made no comment upon the man’s little discourse, 
and he left the room. When she was alone, she smiled a smile 
not good to see, and said, half aloud: 

“T remember how they used to talk about Providence, and 
providential interventions on behalf of the good, long ago, 
when I used to fancy I believed in Providence, and when I 
certainly did believe in the existence of the good. I wonder 
what these people would call this? Ifitisa providential in- 
tervention, the theory has two sides.” 


dra, and we had counted them, had we not? What we have 
to decide is, whether this letter ghall be suppressed, or whether 
it must be forwarded to George Dallas. At first sight, I see 
no possibility of suppressing it without infinite —. but 
this is only first sight, and we may see more clearly after- 


“ Dallas has never said anything to you about letters from 
mother, has he?” asked Routh. 

“No,” replied Harriet, “ not since his second letter, when 
he said he supposed she was testing his repentance and good 
conduct, and that he would not write until he could give her 
some proof of both.” 

“ Get the old woman's letter, and let us read it again.” 

Harriet went to her writing-table, opened a drawer, and 
took a paper from its recesses. It was the letter which Mra. 
Brookes had written to George Dallas. The two read it care- 
fully, and Harriet spoke first. 

“ We can only conjecture the meaning of this, Stewart ; but, 
as I make it out, it means that the proceedings at the—the in- 
quest”—she paused almost imperceptibly, then went on, in a 

iy tone—“ awakened his mother’s fears. It waslucky he 
told us the story of his mother’s anxiety about his coat, or we 
should have failed to catch the elue. NowI read the riddle 
thus: Mrs. Carruthers has been dangerously ill in consequence 
of the shock of the discovery, but she has not betrayed her 
knowledge or suspicions. A good deal of time has been 
gained, and under any circumstances that is a priceless advan- 
tage. The question now is, cana any more time be gained ? 
Can George Dallas be kept in ignorance of the appearances 
against him any longer? The suppression of the old woman’s 
letter was an easy matter. It is ill-written, you see, as ser- 
vants’ letters usually are, indistinctly addressed, and generally 
unimportant. But a letter written by Mr. Carruthers of Poy- 
nings is quite another matter. It must come out, some time 
or other, that it was not received, and he is precisely the man 
to investigate the matter to the utmost. 0, no, the letter 
must be sent to Dallas.” 

She spoke firmly, but her eyes were dreamy and distant. 
Routh knew their expression, and thet some expedient, some 
resolve, was shaping itself in her mind. He sat quite silent 
until she spoke again. 

“ The first thing we have to do is to ascertain with all pos- 
sible exactitude the real condition of Mrs. Carruthers, where 
she is at present, and whether we are right in supposing her 
fears were excited. This letter is not calculated to bring 
George home, I think. Of course, if it had reached him be- 
fore they left Poynings, he would have come home at once; 
but, see, Mr. Carruthers writes on the 10th, and says they are 
to —_ the 11th. This is the 13th. What is the post- 
mar 


“ Dover,” said Routh, handing her the envelope. 

“ Posted after they left England, no doubt,” said Harriet. 
“ Stewart, there is just one thing to be done. Let us move 
from this at once. It is only doing so a little sooner than we 
intended. Then, if we decide on suppressing the letter, its 
loss may be accounted for, even to the satisfaction of Mr. Car- 
ruthers, This while we consider what must be done.” 

“Yes,” said Routh, “I think that will be wise: but'I do 
not see my way out of the danger of his return, if he returns 
when he has received the letter. He will go down to Amherst 
at once, and will discover the suspicion, and at once take steps 
to clear himself of it.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Harriet, and her face darkened, “ but 
he may not find that so easy. 1 hope he will not put himselt 
into the danger; but if he does——” She paused, and looked 
thoughtfully into her husband’s face, while a quick shudder 
crept over her. He saw the look in her eyes, he felt the qui- 
ver in her hand, and frowned darkly. 

“Don’t take to melodrama, Harriet, it’s so unlike you, and 
doesn’t suit you. Besides, it’s too late in the day for that kind 
of thing now.” 

She took no notice of the ungracious speech, but still stood 
looking thoughtfully at him. He rose, letting her hand drop 
from his shoulder, and waiked up and down the room. 

“Stewart,” she said, gently, “you must not be impatient 
with me if am not as ready of resource as I was. However, 
I think I see what ought to be done in this emergency, and 1 
am quite sure I can do it. I will go to Amherst, find out the 
true state of things there, see the old woman at Poynings, who|it was Martha, housemaid, who told Mrs. Brookes that a 
will gladly receive me as a friend of George Dallas, and then, | lady, who had been shown into her own room, wanted tosee 
and thea only, can we decide whether this letter is to reach | h 
him or not.”’ 

“ By Jove! Harry, that’s a splendid idea,” said Routh, “ard 
there can’t be any risk in it, for Dallas would take your doing 
it as the greatest kindness. Yow not so ready of resource es 
you were? You're more so, my girl—you’re more so.” 

There was a little wonder in the look sheturned upon him, 
a little surprise at the lightness of his tone, but not a ray of 
the ae which his perverted praise had once given her. 

“ This is the best thing to do,” she said, gravely, “and I 
will do it at once. I will go to-morrow morning.” 

“ And I will get our traps moved, and put up at the Tavis- 
tock till you coms back. You can pack this evening, I sup- 
pose, Harry ?” 

s “Ob yes,” she answered, “I shall be glad of the occupa- 
on, 


“ And you'll do it more easily without me,” said Routh, 


CHAPTER VII.—ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


The announcement of a lady who wished to see Mrs- 
Brookes caused the faithful old woman no particular emotion. 
She was well known and much resi among the neigh- 
bours of Poynings, in the humbler sense, and visits from seve" 
ral of their number were ordinary events enough in her life. 
The announcement found her, not in her own room, but in 
her mistress’s, where she had replaced the portrait of George, 
and was sitting looking at it with dim eyes and clasped hands. 
The time had been long in rolling over her weary old head ; 
for, though she had passed the period of life in which feeling 
is very keen, and sorrow has power to torture, and constancy 
to last, Mrs. Brookes had no other objects to divide her 
thoughts with Mrs. Carruthers and her son, and day by day 
the old woman had brooded upon the new trouble which had 
come to those whom she loved so well. Perplexity mingled 
with her grief, for she knew not what to think, She had 
stoutly denied the possibility of George’s guilt, in the memo- 
rable dialogue which had been the last she had held with his 
mother ; but the faint and fluttering hope she entertained was 
‘very different from the confidence she expressed, and now, in 
the solitude and silence of the great house, in the absence of 
the absorbing demand which Mrs. Carruthers’s condition had 
made upon all her attention and self-command, her stout old 
heart sank within her. His mother was gone away from all 
the scenes and associations which had come to have a terrible 
meaning. Would she ever return? Ellen hardly knew how 
she wished to answer this question. It were better and hap- 
pier perhaps that she never did, that her tired heart should 
drowsily beat itself to rest in a strange country, and lie hid- 
den under another soil than her son had stained with blood. 
Had he done this thing? What of him? Where was he? 
The orderly house, the well-regulated household, needed little 
of the old housekeeper’s supervision. The absence of the fa- 
mily made little difference. No cleaning days eee the 
decorous order of thingsin an establishment in which it would 
have sayoured of indecorum to suppose that the rule of abso- 
lute cleanliness was ever superseded. Alterations and repairs 
were innovating interruptions altogether incompatible with 
Poynings, and, in fact, there was little or nothing to break the 
dead level to which old Ellen had luoked forward as that of 
her days when she should be left alone in the stately house, 
and which had begun to realise itself at once. : 

Dixon had accompanied her mistress to foreign parts; and 


er. 

“ Which, I dare say, she’s come after Susan’s character,” re- 
marked Martha, parenthetically, ‘‘ for she ain’t this side Ham- 
herst, I know.” 

Mrs. Brookes rose from the chair that ske had placed oppo- 
site George’s picture, took off her spectacles, from which she 
wiped a suspicious moisture, placed them carefully in her 

“her cap and shawl, and, without vouchsafing 
any answer to the speculations of Martha, she took her bn 
slowly to the housekeeper’s room. As she crossed the halt 
she saw a fly standing at the open door, and the driver, a man 
from Page’s, touched his hat to her as she passed. 

“T don’t know this lady,’”’ she thought. “Nobody about 
here takes a fly to come to Poynings.’ 

Her visitor was seated on the heavy horse-hair sofa, which, 
in the winter, flanked the fire, but was now drawn close un- 
der the window through which George had entered on that 
whom no crisis of events, however serious, could render in-| memorable night, which came freshly into the memory of the 
different to his individual comforts, and to whom the confu-| old woman at that moment. As she looked sharply at the 
sion of packing was an image of horror and disgust, “so 1| fi which rose to greet her, Mrs. Brookes felt in 8 moment 
shall dine out, and leave you to your own devices. Here, you|that she was in the presence of a woman with some pur- 
had better lock these up.” He took the ietters from a table} pose. 
on which she had laid them as she spoke, and held them to-| The fixedness of. Harriet Routh’s face, the effort of a smile 

(for loneliness told open her nerves now with rapidity and 


wards her. 

She drew a step nearer to him, took the papers from his | power), a something forced aad painful in her voice, aroused 
hand, then suddenly let them drop upon the floor, and flung | an instinctive fear in Mrs. Brookes, and put her on her guard. 
her arms wildly round Routh’s neck.” She made a stiff bow and a movement with her body, which, 

“ Harriet, Harriet,” he said, “ what’s this?” as he strove to| when she was younger, would have been a curtsey, but was 
lift her face, which she held pressed t his breast with | now only a duck, and asked her visitor’s pleasure. 

led upon you, Mrs. Brookes,” said Harriet, in 


terrible force, She answered him with a groan—a groan 
full of anguish, that his callousness was not a proof it.|a sweet and winning tone, “in consequence of a paragraph 
which I have seen in a newsparer.”’ 


“My love, my darling, my brave girl, don’t, dont!" was 
he could say, as he bent his head over her, and held her| It was an unfortunate beginnivg, for it set the old nurse in- 
ghey him. For several moments she stood thus; then | stantly on her guard by her suspicions, and making 
her resolve that the blue-eyed, sweet-spoken lady, who looked 


she | her white face, put up her hands and drew his face 
down to hers, kissed him with kisses which thrilled him with | as if she had a purpose, should get nothing out of her. 
“Indeed,” she replied, very stiffly. «Please to sit down, 


an unknown sense of 
fa a of fear and doom, and instantly releasing, 


& 


Mr. James Swain got the odd job in South Mol-| Harriet resumed her seat, and to speak rather quick ly. 
ton Street sooner than he had expected i tor calling ‘at No. Mrs. Brookes looked immovably, havi 
60, according to Mr. ~ ie tier apdviauien tor she purpoine Wes gure Ut aeliiw’’ ae 


couragemient nor assistance by so much as asound or a nod. 


————— 
“IT qm Mrs. Routh,” she said, “and a friend of Mr. 
Dallas, Mrs. Carruthers’s son. It is on his account and ee 
his sake I have come here.” 

Mrs. Brookes’s black-mittened hands pressed each othe, 
a closely as they lay clasped together in her lap, but she 
made no " 

“Tam jo ol of the unfortunate circumstances which keep 
Mr. Dallas and his mother apart,” continued who 
maintained a watch upon the old woman as steady as her own 
but more covert; ‘and I am afraid he will be much dis. 
tressed and alarmed if this reaches him without apy prepars. 
tion.’ 

She held out a newspaper as she spoke, a newspaper shy 
had procured at the inn at Amherst, and pointed to the para. 
pad 5 which recorded the departure of Mr. and Mra. ‘ 
thers of Poynings and suite for the Continent; and, in adgj 
tion, the regret with which “ we” had learned that the de 
parture in question had been occasioned by the dangerons jj). 
ness of Mrs. Carruthers. . Brookes was immensely re. 
lieved, but not altogether reassured. She had a vague ides 
that the business of detection was sometimes entrusted to wo. 
men, and she still had her doubts of the blue-eyed, sweet. 
— lady whose face indicated a purpose, without betray. 

ng it. . 

3 Mr. Dallas knows of his mother’s illness,” said Mr, 
Brookes. “ He will not hear of it first from any newspaper.” . 

“ Indeed,” said Harriet. “Iam glad to know that. Iam 
much relieved. Mr. Dallas is so intimate with Mr. Routh, m 
husband, and we are so much attached to him, that anythi 
which is of importance to him concerns us. I am on my way 
to Dover, and I thought I would turn out of it a little to jp. 
quire into this matter.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Mrs. Brookes, still unsoftened, 
“ May I ask if you have left your house in London ?” 

“We have for the present,” replied Harriet; “indeed, | 
don’t think we shall return there.” 

Mrs. Brookes looked confused and distressed. 

“Excuse me,” she said, after an awkward pause, “if ap. 
pear at all impertinent. [Iam George Dallas’s old nurse, and 
more his mother’s friend than her servant, and I can’t be par. 
ticular about other people when they are concerned. Geo; 
Dallas is not as welcome here as he — to bein his 
mother’s house; you say you know that. If you really are 
Mrs. Routh, you ought to know more about him than that— 
more, in fact, than I do.” 

“Certainly,” said Harriet, with unchanged sweetness of 
tone, and just the least gleam of colour in her cheek, showing 
that she was approaching her object. “I do know a great 
deal more about George Dallas than you do, if, as I conclude 
from your words, nothing has been heard of him since his 
last visit to his mother.” 

She paused very slightly but Mrs. Brookes did not utter a 
word. 

“ You are quite right to be cautious, Mrs, Brookes; in such 
a delicate family matter as this, caution is most essential, 
Poor George has been so foolish, that he has laid himself 
open to being harmed either by enemies or injudicious friends; 
but I assure you, Mrs. Brookes, I am neither. I really am 
Mrs. Routh, aud I am quite in George’s confidence, and am 
here solely with the purpose of saving him any trouble or 
anxiety I can.” 

“ Where is he?” asked the old woman, suddenly, as jf the 
question were forced upon her. 

“He is at Amsterdam, in Holland,” replied Harriet, in a 
frank tone, and changing her seat for one beside Mrs. Brookes, 
as she spoke; “here are several letters from him. See,” and 
she drew half a dozen sheets of foreign paper, closely written 
over, from her pocket, and put them into the old woman's 
hands. She beheld the letters with mingled pleasure and 
avoidance ; they could not answer the questions which tor- 
mented her, but they relieved her misgivings about her visi- 
tor. She felt assured now that she really was speaking to 
Mrs. Routh, and that the object of her visit was one of kind- 
ness to George. The letters were in his well-known hand; 
the thin paper and the postmarks satisfied her that they came 
from abroad. He was still out of the country, then; so far 
there was safety, but she must be cautious still concerning 
him. What if she could make Harriet the unconscious bear- 
er of a further warning to him—a warning carefully contrived 
so that none but he should know its meaning, and he should 
understand it thoroughly ? She would try. She had thought 
all this while she turned the letters over in her hands; then 
she returned them to Harriet, and said: 

“Thank you, ma’am. I see these are from Master George, 
and it’s plain he has great confidence in you. He never an- 
swered a letter I sent him; it went to your house.” 

“ All communications for him are addressed to Mr. Routh,” 
said Harriet, “ and forwarded at once.” 

“ Well, ma’am, he never told me where he had gone to, or 
wrote a letter but one to his mother; and when that came, she 
was too ill to read it, or know anything about it.” 

“ Indeed,” said Harriet, in a tone of commiseration; “she 
must have been taken ill just after he saw her, then?” 

“ She was,” returned Mrs. Brookes, emphatically, “and you 
ma’am, know, no doubt, why she saw him, and can under- 
stand that his conduct caused her illness.” 

“ Not exactly that,” said Harriet. “ He told me all that had 
passed, and described his mother as full of forgiveness and 
hope, and he even said how well and handsome he thought 
her looking. George amuses us very much by constantly 
talking of his mother’s beauty; he will be all the more dis- 
tressed when he hears of her illness, now, and I really think, 
Mrs. Brookes, it cannot be quite fair to impute it to his 
conduct.” 

“Tt was just that, and nothing else,” said the old woman; 


trol it. “It was, indeed, ma’am, and you must tell him the 
truth, without softening it, or making it any better. Tell him 
that she nearly died of the knowledge of his conduct, and that 
her mind is weakened, and her memory gone.” 

“Her memory gone!” exclaimed Harriet. “You don’t 
mean to say it is so bad as that ?”” ss 

“T do, indeed,” said Mrs. Brookes. “And will you tell 
him exactly what I tell you. Tell him that his mother bas 
forgotten all that led to her illness, all the fear and suspense 
she underwent. Of course she was frightened at what she 
had to do, and in suspense until it was done; but I am sure 
she has not forgotten him, and if he were to see her, or evea 
be mentioned to her suddenly, it might have the worst effect. 
Be sure to tell him this, and that the only thing he can do to 
atone for the past in any way is to keep out of his mother’s 
sight. He knows some of this already, for I wrote to 
and he knows from Mr. Carruthers that his mother is 
away.’ 

“ From: Mr. Carruthers?” said Harriet, in a tone 
rably simulated surprise; “does he ever communicate 
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and her voice shook as she spoke, though she strove to con- . 
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sie: in ignorance of his mother’s danger. I am sure he will | tense concealed irritation ; and sh looked at him until | is, I should say, far from an uncommon one; but the inno- 
e+} for him, wherever he may be, if there is no chance of her | she had concluded. perimn p> of Mr’ ’ 


ery. I don’t say he would send for him sooner.” 

«Of course Mr. Carruthers has no idea of the cause of Mrs. 

thers’s illness?” 

“No, no; it was her fear of his finding out that George had 
been here, and what for, that brought it on; but, of course, he 
id not suspect anything.” . s 

“It is very strange,” said Harriet, musingly; “she seems to 
pave borne all this business perfectly well at the time, and 

way completely afterwards. It must have surprised 
very much, Mrs. Brookes, though, no doubt, you under- 
d your mistress’s constitution.” 

“Yes,” replied the old woman, dryly, and ignoring the be- 

ginning of the sentence, “I understand my mistress’s constitu- 
4 yw 


eet will give ycur message to Mr. Dallas,” said Harriet, ris- 
, “and I had better leave you our ew 
= indeed, you would prefer writing to Mr. Dallas di- 


Tect. 
“No,” said Mrs. Brookes, ‘‘I have Oe to say. When 
news of his mother comes from abroad, I will send it to 

” 


» 


The old woman was constrained and miserable in her 
yisitor’s presence, but the hospitality of Poynings must be 
vindicated ; and she felt, besides, that Mrs. Carruthers would, 
in other days, have been glad of an opportunity of being 
kind to any one who had been kind to George. So she 

Harriet to take some refreshment and to prolong 
her visit. But Harriet would not touch bread or wine in 
the house, and told Mrs. Brookes she must return to Am- 
herst immediately, to catch the train for Dover. “I dined 
at the inn in the town,” she said, in expianation of her re- 
fosal, “as I had to wait awhile before I could get a fly.” 

“| hope they made you comfortable, ma’am,” said 
Brookes, who had resumed, when their interview assumed a 
common-place complexion, her head-servant-like manner. 
“Page’s people are obliging, and it is a respectable house,” 

“Very much so indeed,” returned Harriet, carelessly. “The 
town seems a clean dull sort of place. I had a funeral to look 
at while I waited for my dinner, and the waiter entertained 
me with the biography of the deceased.” 

“| had not heard of adeath at Amherst,” said Mrs. Brookes, 
primly. She did not like the flippant tone in which her visi- 
tor spoke. “The servants have not been in the town this 


“An estimable person—one Evans, a tailor, I believe; so 
the waiter said,” Harriet returned, still n.ore carelessly, as she 
took up her parasol and railway-guide, glanced covertly at 
the old woman’s face, and moved to the door. 

Mrs. Brookes stood quite still for several seconds; then she 
followed Harriet, joined her at the red-baize door which 

into the hall, accompanied her to the great door, 
where a footman waited, took a respectful leave of her, and 
then shut herself up in her room, and remained invisible to 
the household for the remainder ot the day. 

As Harriet Routh drove back to Amherst, she leaned her 
head wearily against the uncongenial woodwork of the fly, 
and summed up the results of her journey. 

“ Whatever the mother knows, the old woman knows. The 
old woman is as staunch as steel, and she will conceal her sus- 
picions all the more tenaciously, the stronger they are; and I 
have strengthened them. What aclever old woman she is, 
and how brave! If my purpose had been what she suspected, 
Ishould have had some real difficulty in getting the informa- 
tion Irequired. It is clear that nothing is to be feared now, 
ia this direction. Mrs. Brookes will never speak. Mrs. Car- 
rathers is in the best possible condition for our purposes, and 
her son has no pretext for returning to Poynings, even if the 
death of the tailor had not made it quite safe for him to vo 
0. 


She did not look out upon the fair scene through which she 
was passing. To her, all beauty of nature was a dead thing; 
she had no heart-ihrobs of exultation in “ the pomp that fills 
the summer circuit of the hilis;” no sense of its serene loveli- 
ness reached her busy brain, or tempted her troubled brood- 
—. When she occasionally lifted them, in shifting her 

, they might have been blind for any knowledge of the 
sunshine or the greenery that was in them. “I will write to 
him,” she went on in her thoughts, “just what she told me to 
sy. Poor George! It is hard to have to make him believe 
that he has broken his mother’s heart, and turned his mother’s 
brain. He does not deserve it, fool as he is. Heis easily per- 
suaded, fortunately. I don’t feel fit for much that is not easy 
now. The letter must be sent on at once, and, if I do my 
part well, and this womac dies, or remains abroad—and I 

Mr. Carrathers is not the man to bringan imbecile wife 
back, if he can help it—there’s no reason why George should 
come to England again for years, that I-can see.’’ 

The driver of the fly pulled up for a minute, and, letting 

one of the front, windows, inquired whether he was to 

+ §0tothe inn or to the railway station. While Harriet was 
saswering his question by desirizg him to drive to the station, 
and looking out of the window, a young girl on horseback, a 
large black Newfoundland dog gailoping by her horse’s side, 
passed the fly. The driver touched his hat respectfally, 
and the young lady acknowledged the salute with her 


“That's Miss Carruthers, ma’am,” said the man to Harriet, 
giving her the information in a manner which duly indicated 
importance of Miss Carruthers. Harriet looked back 
py l = mates a ct gleam “1 mt beautifal hair, 
swaying of her e air of youth 
Tefiremen t which uetenttions — ; - aaa 
That's Miss Carruthers, is it?” she thought. “George 
haf pover seen her, I fancy, as he never mentiened her to 


She had some time to wait for the train, and she went into 
‘te waiting-room. Butshe found it already occupied by some 
, chatty women and children, returning from a holiday 
heir idle-talk, their careless laughter, jarred 
mood; the children looked askance at her, and 
their prattle; the women drew close together on the 
lard high leather bench which lined the room, a solemn 
0 of a divan,and moderated their tones to a prim gen- 
. perceived the effect her presence produced, 
slowly, and went out again upon the platform, which 
from end to end, until the train came up, listen 
raised voices and renewed laughter which reach 


the open door. 
the other passengers had taken their places, Har- 


a which had no other occupant 
ad telonioe ciene peat 208 os 
was in the house when she reached the Ta % 
surprised at her speedy return. She told him how 

she had heard on her arrival at Amherst had 
task of investigation. She made her narrative 
in a cold measured voice which 
, and which filled Routh with in- 
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“Tl post the letter from the old fellow at once, then,” said 
Routh ; “it’s only a couple of days late, and Dallas is too 
careless to notice that. When you write—you’d better not 
do it for a day or so, lest he might take it into his head to 
suspect you of a motive—you can tell him about our move.” 

Harriet acquiesced, and chan the subject to their new 
residence, a furnished house in Mayfair. Ste would go there 
on the morrow, she said, and arrange all their little property. 
Had everything been removed from South Molton Street? 

Everything. Routh had seen to it himself, and had em- 
ployed the boy who was always about there. . 

_“ Ay,” said Harriet, dreamily, for she was thinking of the 
time, gone for ever, when she had been happy in the homeshe 
had left without one regret or hope. “ What of him ?” 

“ Nothing that I can make out,” answered Routh, irritably. 
“But I hate the sort of half-recollection I seem to have of 
him. There’s something in my mind connected with him, and 
I can’t disentangle it.” 

Harriet looked up at her husband in some surprise, and 
turned very pale. She had a painful, an indelible remem- 
brance connected with the first time she had seen Jim Swain. 
But Routh knew nothing of that; so she said nothing; she 
made no effort toaid his memory. She would avoid the tor- 
ture when she could. Besides, she was utterly weary in body 
and in spirit. 

Mr. Carruthers’s letter reached George Dallas not exactly 
duly, indeed, but after a delay which would have astonished 
= exasperated the writer, had he known it, to the last 

egree. 

Stewart Routh and Harriet were very much superior to 
George Dallas in many mental attribu‘es, and in particular in 
cunning ; but they were incapable of understanding the young 
man On certain points. One of these points was his love for 
his mother, with its concomitants of remorse, repentance, and 
resolution. Not comprehending this mixed feeling, they 
made a serious miscalculation. The day or two which Harriet 
allowed to intervene before she wrote the letter which was to 


prolong George’s absence, exactly sufficed to bring him to 
England. 





MAKING A CLEAN BREAST OF IT. 


I have never joined in the common cant of abusing dinner- 
parties. Ofcourse when the cookery is bad, the viands cold, 
the sherry Marsala, or the claret Gladstone, the thing is a 
swindle. You have put on your white tie, squeezed your feet 
into tight shiny boots, adorned your countenance with a con- 
ventional simper, wound yourself up to go from seven to ten, 
apd so have a right to expect that the fuel to be supplied to 
the engine shall be of requisite quality. No man on the shady 
side of twenty-five can be expected to do otherwise than col- 
lapse, when the host turns out to be a teetotaller in disguise. 

On the other hand, the objections which you hear urged 
against dinner-parties, on the ground of their general stiffaess 
and formality, are, I think, deserving of contempt. To those 
who have eyes, there is always something worthy of being 
heard. The cayiilers, you will find, are for the most part 
weak-minded, self-conscious people, who go oppressed by a 
sense of conversational liabilities which they feel tbat their 
intellectual assets are inadequate to meet. They know from 
experience that they will awake next morning with an op- 
pressive sense of their own social shortcoming; afraid that 
the hostess must have thought them dreadfully stupid last 
night. Then what a painfully common-place observation that 
was about Louis Napoleon being “a Sphinx’s riddle,” made 
in a downright panic of sympathy for the hostess, in the pause 
which succeeded the removal of the fish. Then the horrors 
of an evil conscience are not unfrequently aggravated in such 
poor weak-minded creatures. It may even be a matter of 
speculation, which I leave divines and physiologists to settle, 
whether they are not altogether caused by the deplorable ig- 
norance of physiological Jaw which they have evinced during 
the banquet of the night before. What man can expect to 
take a cheerful view of his own conduct the day after he has 
mixed salmon and curried lobster with Devonshire cream ! 

My plan at a dinner-party is, in the first place, carefully to 
attend to my physical well-being ; to talk a little to my part- 
ner if she be so disposed, otherwise to give myself no conver- 
sational trouble whatever, but placidly to devote myself to 
the enjoyment of my dinner, and to well-bred observation of 
the sayings and doings of those around me. Nature has, I 
think, made me an observer. I am never self-occupied in 
company, and my sympathies are mean enough to enable me 
to comprehend and enjoy the multitude. I am self-candid to 
an aimost unequalled degree; for, quite as vain as a mere or- 
dinary mortal, I am happily able to relish the absurd points 
of my cwn character quite as much as I enjoy the follies of 
my neighbours. When my vanity winces my humour almost 
always grins. : 

On returning from a dinner-party, my habit is to amuse my- 
self with making notes and refiections on what I have seen and 
heard. The latier not being, generaily speaking, sufficiently 
deep to drown an average intellect, I am led to form a modest 
hope that what has amused the writer may help kalf an hour 
to pass pleasantly to some good-natured reader. Let me see 
then. Lopen my note-book at p. 1, year 18—, January 10th. 
I quote the following passage litera!ly from the list:—* Dined 
with the B.’s. Took Miss Glycerine down to dinner. Made 
a humorous observation about crinoline on the way down 
stairs, Had often made the same before with success. A 
failure this time ; received an icy smile in return, as much as 
to say that the subject was one which a young lady of really 
well-regulated mind, such as Miss Glycerine’s, could not for 
an instant think of as proper for a gentleman to make jokes 
about toalady. Felt instantly that conversation was hope- 
less; at most, that it would be jerky, and composed of scraps. 


Felt at the same time that a calm and dignified silence during | 7’ 


dinner would be a demeanour not unbecoming to a man in 
my position, whose thoughts might reasonsbly and creditably 
be sup to be far away in the great Trevia Turnpike case. 
Hoped that some one would introduce the case when the 
ladies left after dinner, so that I might have an cowed 
of shining a little in a modest way, upon the law of turnpikes 
in general, and the Trevia in particular; for one or two great 
dispensers of briefs aro of the company. Hoped that the plates 
would be hot, and the champagne well iced.” 

I find it upon record that my dear friends Mrs. Watson, 
Mrs. Lawrie, and Mrs. MacPherson, were considerably the 
most amusing and most noteworthy individyals present at 
this party at the B.’s. If you happen to have something to 
sav to Mrs. Watson which you really wish her to hear, the plan 
I would advise you to follow is to address your observation 
to gome one else, say to Mrs. MacPherson ; for it is an idio- 
syncrasy of Mrs. Watson's that she is at all times more in- 
terested in discovering what ground you have in common 
with some One else than in hearing what it is that you have 





to say to herself. This feeling, so far as my observation goes, 





Watson’s manifestation of it is original and 

charmingly comical. Vacancy is in her eye, fer her ears are 
faraway. Do not I see while that prosy old Colonel Robert- 

son is innocently supposing that she is listening to his account 
of the heat in India, that her right ear is busily engaged in 
trying to catch a far-off conversation which will throw light 
upon certain questions which have greatly vexed her soul 
during the past week ?—that is, whether the drawing-room in 
Mr. Johnston’s new house is larger thau her own or not, and 
what Mr. Johnston paid for his new house, and what is the 

ground rent. Having collected these data, Mrs. Watson will 
go over them leisurely while undressing to-night. She will 
then be in a position to come to a well-founded conclusion as 
to whether or not she has reasonable ground of jealousy 
against the Johnstons on the score of houses. It is indeed a 
great fact that Mr. Johnston is not so rich as Mr. Watson; 
still the Johnstons have been getting up wonderfully of late, 
and if they go on at this pace it is impossible to say what 
things may come to, and how Mrs. Watson may feel herself 
called on to adjust hér sentiments. Mrs. Watson’s left ear, 
meanwhile, is not to be outdone in diligence by her right. It 
is busily engaged in listening to an intellectual conversation 
going on between Mrs. Lawrie and Professor M’Cloud. Mrs. 
Lawrie knows that Mrs. Watscn is listening, and she triumphs 
in the knowledge; for has not she just succeeded in getting 
the great Professor to talk in his most wonderful style? Her 
soul is a-glow while he unfolds his speculations upon the ab- 
solute and the unconditioned. Qy.-—-Is Mrs. Lawrie’s delight 
purely that of a gratified philosophic spirit? The fact that 
she does not comprehend one single worc of the harangue 
must militate against the belief thatitis. For an explanation, 
therefore, of her delight, which is genuine enough, we must 
look to other apd more mundane causes. I suspect Mrs. 
Watson has something to do withit. The case, I feel cer- 
taiv, stands thus: Mrs. Lawrie is newly married, and a rela- 
tive of Mrs. Watson’s. Mr. Lawrie, author of “ From Mol- 
lusc to Man,” is a young man of parts, but with his way to 

make. Mr. Watson, on the other hand, is, as we know, 
wealthy, lives in a large house, with plate glass windows, 
tiled entrance hall, hot water pipes, and fashionable situation, 
and accordingly he is accustomed to hear from society that 
“of course it Leows expense is nothing to him.” On Mrs. 
Lawrie’s marriage, therefore, to a man of whom society would, 
on the other hand, observe that “ goodness knew how he 
would ever make ends meet,” Mrs. Watson naturally felt that, 
according to all law and precedent as hitherto known to her- 
self, she was entitled to patronise Mrs. Lawrie, and did so ac- 

cordingly. Yes, fancy her—Mrs. Watson—a mere creature of 
tables and sofa covers, whose soul, to quote from Mrs. Law- 
rie, “never rose an inch above the duli earth on which she 
trod,” presuming, in all the pomp and plenitude of her 
worldiness and stupidity, to patronise a Mrs. Lawrie—a phi- 
losopher—a Comtist—a Higher Human Intelligence! To- 
night victory has declared itself for the Superior Being. The 
absolute and the unconditioned have proved themselves very 
needle guns, and have won the day. The foe looks scared 
and terror-stricken. Henceforth let us hope that Mrs. Wat- 
son will both know and feel that toa Mrs. Lawrie Mammon 

is nought, and that the Human Intellect is the deity to whom 
she bows the knee. 

Turn we now to Mrs. MacPherson. Mrs. MacPherson is 
not pretty, is not especially clever, cannot therefore be said 
to have a large share of things terrestrial. What share things 
terrestrial may have of her is another question. 1 have 
sound reasons for believing that she is by no means at one 
with Providence as to her deserts in life: consequently we 
may be almost justified in drawing the inference that she is 
not wholly without desire to ascertain the minutie of the ar- 
rangements between Providence and her neighbours. 

Dominant in her, however, is that subtle something, what- 
ever it be, which gives that sine gua non of lacylike or gentle- 
manly manner—composure. Possibly not devoid of curiosity 
about the Johnstons’ new house, Mrs. MacPherson would 
sooner die at the stake—sooner almost have a brother in the 
greengrocery line, which would be to her a species of slow 
incremation—than allow eye or ear to fidget for a single in- 
stant after the fashion of Mrs. Watson. Whatever faith she 
may have in wealth, birth, or talent, the first article of Mrs. 
MacPherson’s creed is faith in herself as a lady. You may 
show her that she is not high born, that she is not clever; 
you may reduce her to poverty and heap many misfortunes 
on her head, and you will still find her the same Mrs, Mac- 
Pherson. But contrive to make her believe, however errone- 
ously, that her deportment in public iv not ladylike, and she 
would instantly collapse ; just as Mrs. Watson would do were 
she to lose her money—as Mrs. Lawrie would do were the 
truth ever unhappily to be forced into her that she is not a 
Higher Human Intelligence. 

In these days we hear much speculation as to what ought 
to be the concrete object of a man’s worship. For my part I 
think he has not far to seek. I recommend him to worship 
neither father nor mother, nor silver nor gold, nor yet womar. 
Let him worship himself; and that he may do this heartfully 
dnd efficiently, my advice to him is carefully to cultivate a 
reasonable amount of self-ignorance. 

Who was the shallow thinking blockhead who first gave 
tongue to the popular fallacy as to the value of self-knowledge ? 
Infinitely wiser was the Scotchman, whose daily prayer was 
for a good conceit of himself. Thrice happy is the man, the 
dimness of whose intellectual vision has never inflicted on 
his self-love the mortification of feeling that he has on any 
occasion been prosy, obstinate, or illogical ; that others were 
most justly entitled to laugh at him, and that most assuredly 
they are not likely to neglect to avail themselves of their pri- 
vilege’ 

Init has ever occurred to you, having regard to the sublime 
self-ignorance of every man and woman with whom you are ac- 
inted, to speculate curiously as to the possibility of that 
“J” that veritable Zo, which has for so many years been the 
object of its own veneration and tender solicitude, being 
worthy, on a general estimate of its attributes, of having that 
epithet applied to it which it has, in its day, so liberally ap- 
plied to others, and being in fact “an ass,”—if such, 1 say, 
has been your unwholesome habit, let me entreat you to give 
it up. Cease for an instant to speculate upon the possibility 
of your being. all unknown to yourself, as prosy as Tomkins, 
as ill-bred as Jones, as illogical as White, a3 irritable as Black. 
This kind of thing will never do in this world. It may be 
well for a man that he should have sufficient clearness of in- 
tellect to have a reasonable perception of his own moral blun- 
ders, provided his general self-esteem be robust enough not 
to be seriously impaired by the sight. But it behoves us to 
be careful. Doses of self-knowledge must be taken as cau- 
tiously as drops of morphia; an overdose may poison. Don’t 
we all know how many men, making money and reputation, 
living happily on the best terms with themselves, to whom a 
few extra grains of self-knowledge would infallibly prove 
fatal, and reduce to incompetence? To have ability aud to 
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know the fact may be an excellent and very effective thing, 
bat to have profound self reliance without any ground what- 
ever, is often even more effective. 

Infinitely subtle is the essence of this profound self-faith 
which one sees and envies in some men. How charming 
must it be to feel convinced that all one says and does is said 
and done as well as, nay better than, any one else can say or 
do it! The moral power which enables a man to bully the 
world is not unfrequently bestowed by impartial nature as 
compensation for her frugality in other mental gifts; and a 
Sohts compensation itis. No effort of the will can generate 
the quality—or would not I have had it long ago?—nature 
alone can give it. ‘ 

Visiting ‘Change last winter in the town of Sillerton, in 
company of my triend Smart, who is a habitué of ’Change 
there, I kelt my arm suddenly touched by my companion, who 
then asked me ina more reverential and awe-struck tone 
than Lever heard from him in church—* if I saw that man 
there—that man with the black frock coat, durk-grey trou- 
sers, and gold-headed cane.” I replied that I noted the indi- 
vidual in question. “That,” my friend then continued, in an 
awful whisper, as though an archangel was in the room— 
“ that is Joseph Brown. He is the richest man in Sillerton. 
Nobody knows what he is worth. I met him at dinner—sat 
next in fact—one day last week.” I gazed reverentially 
upon the great map, to the gratification of my friend. 

Now, where a man has that which he knows to be the ob- 
ject of veneration to those around him, that he should pos- 
sess the composure of genuine self-satisfaction is very intelli- 

le. I should have mn infinitely surprised had I found 

t Joseph Brown weak in style or fussy in manner. 

He , & and feels that he is, as it were, a sun—the centre 

ofa system—diffusing light and heat to the man ape 

ets which revolve round him; these in their turn shedding a 

modified splendour upon the minor satellites which revolve 
round them. 

No wonder, therefore, if Dives is calm and confident. But 
the puzzling phenomenon occurs when you see & man per- 
fectly self-reliant upon literally nothing at all; when you see 
him not only attempting with perfect belief in his own pow- 
er a work which another of ten times his special ability is too 

to try, but, in spite of ludicrous failure, persuadin: 
himself and nine-tenths of the world that he has done it ad- 
mirably, and so reaping the substantial rewards of success. 
Instead of those men being “ fools” who “ rush in where an- 
[a bya to tread,” I suspect they are really the wise ones of 
species, They have fathomed the almost fathomless 
depth of the gullibility of mankind. Here is the secret of 
their faith, which after all rests on truth. They have a real 
living belief in the fact—and a mighty fact it is to work upon 
—that on points which do not visibly and directly affect their 
worldly interests, the multitude neither has any opinion nor 
the capacity to form one; but it will give its gold and its ap- 
to who can speak the longest, loudest, and most 
confidently. Then the voice of the multitude gives such ma- 
terial weight to him who gets itin his favour, that even 
those who see through the imposition are obliged to feign be- 
lief—to read his books, buy his wine or his pills, under the 
pains and penalties of being held unconventional—severel 





7 punished as enacting treason against the solidarity of 
umanity. 

You are thoroughly persuaded, most likely, that you are a 
very fair public speaker indeed. Cultivate this faith by all 
means, Do not trouble yourself with studying the laws of 
eloquence, as it is just possible that a fuller knowledge of 
them might unhinge you alittle. So long as you are true to 
es faith, it will enable you after dinner to propose the 

alth of the ladies or of the chairman in a way which will 
do you credit. No one will pause to reflect as to whether or 
not you are talking nonsense. A dim suspicion that you are, 
pny A perhaps be floating in the minds of a few sceptics But 
so long as you don’t think so yourself, you are quite safe. 
The most intrinsically excellent joke, if timidly uttered, will 
raise but a forced smile, while the worst—how bad that may 
be, heaven only knows—it it only flow forth merrily, doubt- 
Sap ofa reception, will be welcomed with applause. 
= sceret of eloquence is to have an audience that believes 

‘ou, 

‘o my brother then I would say, “ Know thyself wisely, 
but not too well ;” that is if it is your ambition to do much, 
and the present generation has been led by its teachers to 
look with fayour only on the man who does. Attend then to 
my maxims, you man, who wish to do—and howsoever great 
a blockhead you may be, fear not—with self-reliance you are 
safe. In fact, the self-sufficient blockhead, as regards practi- 
cal effectiveness, has mapy advantages over the self-reliant 
clever man. Every one makes room for audacious stupidity. 
Cover it with ridicule, what does it care? It never feels i, 
never sees it. You make wayin a crowd fora chimney- 
sweep or a coal-heaver, should he insist on taking the wall of 
you, If you come into collision, you are both aware that he 
will blaeken you, while ut the point of contact you will re- 
lieye him of a little grime. 


ae > 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS IN 1681. 


To a geologist staying at Naples, Vesuvius ie naturally the 
chief object of attraction. In 1631 this mount had practically 
been at rest fur more tkan three centuries. The alleged erup- 
tion of 1500 and 1568 were probably nothing more than the 
shocks of an earthquake, and the volcano itself was generally 
considered to be extinct. Even the hollows in the crater, 
which up to the beginning of the sixteenth century had been 
resorted to by persons suffering under certain complaints for 
the sake of the hot vapours they exhaled, had closed up, and 
the crater presented the aspect of a vast amphitheatre covered 
with a dense vegetation. In circumference it measured a 
mile and a quarter, while its depth was not much less than a 
mile ; and wherever the rays ot the sun could reach, its sides 


were carpeted with herbage and strawberry plants, among 
=e appeared at intervals lofty oaksandelms. The herds- 
men 


their cattle to pasture there, the peasants resorted 
thither for firewood and charcoal, and in its deepest recesses 
the wild boar made his occasional lair. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that a population among whom 
even the tradition of an eruption had almost died out should 
have been blind to the natural warnings which even in the 
serene and cloudless days which marked the first half of De- 
cember, 1631, gave some indication of the a danger. 
Subterranean noises were heard, but they were a’ buted by 
the devout to the groans of the lost spirits to whose dwelling 
Vesuvius was believed to serve as a Beste and by the matter- 
of-fact to the struggles of an imprisoned stream seeking to 
make its way to the surface. Probably, too, these noises, as 
well as the un cries of cattle and the hersh screams of vari- 
ous birds, were ly magnified after the event. But we 
may wonder that more alarm was not excited by the discov- 
ery, fiye days before the eruption, that the bottom of the crater 


y | earth, which drove the inhabitants in terror from their houses, 


had risen almost to a level with its rim, while the vegetation 
had been almost destroyed, partly by the disturbance of the 
soil, and partly by the intrusion of large masses of bituminous 
mud. About sunrise, on Tuesday the 16th of December, the 
country people coming into market at Naples saw a sudden 
cloud of smoke rise above Vesuvius. The alarm was soon 
spread, and every point in the city which commanded a view 
of the mountain was speedily crowded with anxious gazers. 
Marked out against the clear morning sky was a compact mass 
of reddened smoke, which rose in a majestic column till it 
reached the lower clouds, and then spread itself out in the 
form of a huge pine-tree, which obscured the whole sky, ex- 
cept where it was relieved by the reflection of the darting 
flames which began to show themselves through the smoke. 
In the villages at the foot of the mountain the danger was 
more imminent, and the terror proportionately greater. At 
Torre Annunziata, the Prince aud Princess Botera were the 
first to fly half-dressed trom the place. 

At Torre del Greco the inhabitants were not so well ad- 
vised. At the first sight of the eruption, Cardinal Buon- 
compagno, who was staying there for his health, left the town 
and hurried to Naples. The Governor, Antonio di Lu 
promptly took the same course, carrying with him twelve 


along the road in a state of frantic terror, while others rush- 
ed to the churches, to pray for mercy or to wait for death. 
When the fugitives reached Naples they found no entrance, 
The bridge nearest the city was guarded by soldiers, on the 
plea of fear of the plague. As soon as the Viceroy heard of 
this inhuman measure he had the troops withdrawn, but not 
before a considerable number of the unfortunate Torresians 
had returned home in despair. 

At Naples the Viceroy had been actively exerting himse 
throughout the day. He despatched a Commission to visit 
the scene of the eruption, and report whether the smoke 
would bring any contagion into the city. The afternoon 
was taken up with a religious procession which had been or- 
dered by Cardinal Buoncompagno immediately on his return. 
The terror of the people was hourly preoers by the dark- 
ness, the occasional convulsions of the earth, the BR pany. 
sound emitted by the volcano, which was compared to the 
roaring of a hundred furnaces, and the constant reports so 
closely resembling the discharge of cannon that the com- 
mandants of some distant fortresses on the coast believed 
that there was a fight going onatsea. As — approached, 
the wind changed, and a cloud of fine mineral ashes began to 
fall upon the city. Ateight o’clock at night the Sanitary Com- 
mission returned to Naples. They had veutured as close to 
the mountain as the rain of cinders and red-hot stones would 
allow, and they came back with the news that the city was 
threatened with more immediate dangers than those of pest 
lence or contagion. Thereupon the Viceroy ordered {i 
Governor of Torre del Greco to return at once to his duties, 
and despatched a Spanish officer to Vesuvius, to watch the 

rogress of the eruption. The horrors of the night which fol- 
owed can hardly be adequately conceived. The rain of ash- 
es descended without intermission, almost blinding those on 
whom it fell; every few minutes came a rumbling of the 


fearful lest they should be buried under the ruins; and the 
very darkness was made more terrible by the glare of the dis- 
tant flames. 

All this was but the prelude to the still greater disasters of 
Wednesday, December 17. About nine in the morning a 
huge mass of water burst from the side of Vesuvius and de- 
scended in three separate torrents upon the country lying to 
the north and west, and shortly afterwards a similar inunda- 
tion devastated the district between the mountain and the 
sea. An hour laterthe ashes had ceased to fall, but only to 
give the Neapolitans a clearer view of a vast mass of fire 
which descended from two separate sources towards the sea, 
at the rateof nearly a league an hour, swallowing in its re- 
sistless fields and woods and houses, animals and 
men. By noon the space between the mountain and the shore 


had been traversed, and through the darkness the watchers at | *2e 


Naples could see the still burning trees that had been carried 
into the waves, and gave the sea the appearance of being 
studded with the craters of submarine volcanoes. 

In the meantime Don Antonio di Luna had returned to Torre 
del Greco early in the morning. He found the townspeople 
determined to fly, but uncertain whether to turn their 
towards Naples or Castellamare. The Governor attempted 
to qaiet the disorder that prevailed, but the precise orders 
given by him are differently reported. At all events much 
time was lost, and at eleven o’clock, when the lava was seen 
advancing on the town, nothing bad yet been done. Stimula- 
ted into sudden action by this discovery, the Governor hastily 
assembled about a thousand persons,and made for the gate of 
the town leading towards Naples. They had nearly reached 
the gate when the lava burst across the street, and divided 
the band of fugitives’ into two parts. Those at the head of 
the column, which had already passed the dangerous spot, 
threw themselves into the Church of the Franciscans, and 
were saved. The Governor, and about 150 others, who were 
in the rear, turned, aad tried to escape in the opposite direc- 
tion. It was too late. The lava overwhelmed them, together 
with about 500 persons who had preferred to await in two other 
churches the fate which they thought it useless io struggle 


destruction, and across the whole space between the two towns 
passed other torrents, measuring in one case about 1,500 yards 
across, with a depth in some p of from twenty to thirty 
eet. 


The worst was now over, and though Vesuvius continued 
in a state of active eruption throughout the winter, the 
destruction had been alreaiy wrought. The inundations of 
the i6th, and the lava of the 17th, had overthrown more than 
forty towns and villages, and killed about 4,000 persons. At 
Torre del Greco six churches and more than two-thirds of 
the houses were destroyed. At ‘Torre Annunziata only about 
fitteen houses were left standing. All the villages for miles 
round Vesuvius showed similar traces of the visitation. 

To any one visiting Naples M. Le Hon’s monograph, 
together with its invaluable map, will be found an extremely 
bese apn in tracing out the vestiges of the catastro- 
phe o: . 
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CONTROL OF TEMPER. . 
Absolute control of temper has often been set forth 
books asif it were the one quality of exceptional vy 


which enables him who possesses it to govern the world 
win to his side friends and foes alike. Now, the firat s 
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state- 
ment requires to be taken in a very moditied sense, and the 
last is more frequently falsitied by experience than not. In 
Parliament undou 


btedly, perhaps more than in 
and and 
A manin an ill-b 
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prisoners in chains. A great crowd of people followed him | pecul 


against. The deserted Torre Annunziata shared in the poss let blood fro 


. Teas... 
obscures tact, and hints are found to be ineffectug] 
Ininions defeat is not far off. Self-command, there, is Hog 
an incalculable advantage, which often compensates for yo? 
considerable defects ; out it the most honest or the mos, 
brilliant member is at the mercy of every clever o 

who can lodge an arrow between the joints of hig -poment 
Unquestionably an irritable disposition is an infirm) which 
often besets very noble natures, and the more exalted’ the 
sition of the man, the greater the pleasure of making him S 
object of a successful attack. Ifit be once discovereg that 
philosopher can be made to lose his temper, he will rare} be 
allowed to rest in the quiet possession of it. “Ho hol’ 
master,” cried Panurge to Dingdong, “ vous vous eschay fe y 
vostre harnois,” and thereupon immediately got the wa 
him. With a mixed and crowded audience—or, to of 
shortly, when a man is called upon to address a mob—p, 
Tatitnde is allowable, and a burst of indignation is often st 
received provided it does not run absolutely counter to the 
prejudices of the multitude; but it must be indignation and 
not vexation, and should always be held in subjection to the 
purpose inhand. In general,a man must do with the mob 
as he would do with his horse, and establish a system of give 
and take, but to very few in a generation is the 


re 
iar power which is able to receive “ vague a = 
vapour, and send them forth as dew.” There are 


who sustain a hail-storm of chaff as if they were co; 
of heated iron, and there are others who stand under ho 
though they were roofed with slate or clad in mackintosh 
and sea-birds’ feathers. During the elections last year it hap 
pened that one of the young candidates, while addressing his 
constituents, tried hard, but tried in vain, to remember and 
repeat the speech which lay written out in his hat. “Get it 
out of your hat, governor,” roared some one. “Thank 
gentlemen, so I will,” the orator replied, and proceeded 14 
pick it out and read it, not without applause, which was cer- 
tainly the reward, not of ability, but of good humour, In an 
ment, especially when conducted with any degree of pub- 
licity, a man may as well lose his tongue as his temper. Mr. 
Helps has remarked that it is often worth while to persuade 
fools to think as you do, and there are people who are Not to 
be a reason, but are quite vulnerable to the charm 
of manner. To win your opponent is occasionally a more 
important result than to win your ar, ent. 
far as to the undoubted general wisdom of early acquir- 
in pes control of temper ; but influence of a very pow. 
‘al and indestructible kind is often obtained and hel by an 
entirely opposite process, and a habit of measured Teserve 
and wary self-command hardlfy ever pertains to the natures 
which are the most successiul in arousing affection, or the 
most prodigal in bestowing it. In intimate society, a msn of 
naturally hasty temper practising a secret and violent self. 
restraint sometimes quarrels with himself for the exasperat. 
ing discomfort which he inflicts on his whole nature, some- 
times with those who compel or persuade him to doit. Often 
the result is not by any means to increase his happiness, If 
he has fewer enemies, it is almost certain that he will have 
fewer friends. People will care for him, and he will care for 
‘chem, a good deal less than he did when he was incessantly 
claiming their sympathy, or passionately demanding their 
forgiveness. There are dispositions at once vindictive and 
placable—vindictive if they are obliged to let an affront go 
ee or unexplained ; placable as children if they are 
suff to ventilate their wrongs, and quite unable to main- 
tain coldness under the warmth of a frank and kindly overture. 
To fix an amiable expression on the lip and eye, and at any 
price wo keep it, or a spectre of it, there, is such a natural 
resource with these persons that, wherever we observe features 
stamped by a somewhat forced but very sweet smile, itis 
tolerably certain that we there see the owner of a quick and 
irascible temper. Now there are offences which must be 
corrected, and yet cannot well be corrected in cold blood. 
Here a hot and hasty humour is an actual advantage. Most 
of us can, indeed, remember several times in our lives when 
we exhibited an amount of wrath quite disproportionate to 
cause of offence, and have had just and prolonged reason 
to regret it; but to some few among us there comes a distinct 
and more bitter sense of suffering from the consciousness 
that there have been moments when, if we felt, we at any rate 
did not show, the anger which we ought to have shown; and 
about this there is something humiliating and shameful, in- 
asmuch as it implies a clear remissness, or even a deficiency 
of courage, which is, of all imputations, the hardest to bear. 
We can forgive ourselves for having been too bold; we can 
scarcely forgive ourselves for having been too meek. This 
may be sad, -but it is trueto nature nevertheless; for which 
reason this sort of men and women had better give way to 
their feelings dg to their impulses than keep silence 
and brew bad bl It is related of two old Scotch ministers, 
that the one asked the other if he were not sorely tempted at 


words than in the heart, and a good stand-up fight has often 
sealed a life-long friendship; but there is wisdom in stri 
to obtain guidance of that which may not be quite rep 
Suddenly to relinquish even a vice has been known to entail 
the worst of consequences. The tourniquet staunches the 
wound ; but it isa great relief to bleed freely, only it is betterto 
m a vein than from an artery. To have your 
say, however, and to speak your mind, are, though often 
confused in common parlance, two very different ‘a ° 
The one is an affair of the heart, the other of the head. 
first is done in haste and provocation, as when David spake; 
the other is done deliberately, and with intention. Discharg- 
ing the conscience is too often relieving spite, and is rarely, 
if ever, intended to be profitable to the hearer. An insult or 
an impertinence comes from an enemy, but those disagreeable 
which are frequently uttered in the operation of speak- 
ing mind are almost always barbed shafts from the bow 
of one who calls himself a friend. Now, even if d 
things are true, that alone is not the slightest reason for say- 
them. A friend should be a conductor for all that 
@ non-conductor for all that is the reverse. Speak- 
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of those he liked (and he never kept company 
any else), but it was the kindly commen n of a lover, not 
the of a t. : 


As regards the exhibition of natural wrath, there is one 
distinction which should always be observed. Something 


gained with men, but 


to do it, with 
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rarély take 9 hint even of the broadest kind, and w 
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times to go fishing on the Saturday afternoon. “Oh, mon!” 
replied his fellow Jabourer, “I’m neve. tempted lang, I just . 
gang.” Have your say out then. It is better to q 
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papimous and , 
jn terming the weaker sex ; but it is in practice a Josing game, 
and one not often played, though not perhaps for that reason. 
ve control of temper in a man is then felt to ar, 
want of capacity for wrath. Now the feminine mind 
Ee vend sepeumn who listens or closes his ears, who is to 
is 
ed and can be provoked—to a Buddha sitting mo- 
and poe = world go oa Moreover, that 
enduring and perpetual patience which, as a) nt in 
, has an almost pathetic side, seems to © yy map 
something not only unnatural, but often distinctly exaspera- 
ting. It fi 


ooich they cannot do ; for if that one thin, 
of temper, an unholy ambition will immediately arise in them 
toaccomplish it at any cost and by any means. Never to 
show eitber pleasure or annoyance 1s an approach to mono- 


= 





; e prefers 
tion of a God—a deity who is jealous, who 
be 


tony; only to testify pleasure is a weak and one-sided pro- | mand upon England for payment of damages inflicted on 
and, on the whole, we are disposed to hold that a | American commerce by the rebel privateer or pirate Alabama. 
and healthy explosion of even imperfectly justifiable | The ground of this claim is that the Alabama was built ina 


; 


wrath is often attended by the happiest results. Tne ebulli- 


however, ought to be of a premeditated and governable | crew and all the munitions of war under British jurisdiction, 
kind; not that a man should arrange to get, into a rage, and and that, having never been in a Confederate port, she was to 
have 8 domestic storm, on such and such a day, but rather|all intents and purposes a British ship. 


that he should agree with himself that the next time a cer 


circumstance occurs, or a particular sentiment is express-| That point I do not propose to discuss. I wish merely to 
80, to show it| call attention to another phase of this case. The Alabama 
within limits laid down beforehand. Sometimes, indeed, he | Was commanded by Raphael Semmes throughout her entire 
will find it neceseary. to lash and work himself up into the re-|career. He was the direct and immediate author of all her 
paroxysm, as when Jean Paul makes Siebenkiis Leib. | depredations. No question can possibly arise as to his respon- 
,» when he had resolved to carry out a certain purpose, | sibility for these acts, It is not a matter of inference, nor of 
to wit the pawning of a striped calico gown,” “ foresee that | construction. If anybody can properly be called to an account 
he would have to grow unusually warm,” and therefore,|he isthe man. If the l 
when Lenette began to weep and wail over hard fate, which | Semmes was a pirate; if she was a rebel privateer, without 
Jeft her nothing, not even her dress, he replied, “ Heavenly, | !awful commission or authority, then he as her commander 
good, gentle devil, come and break my neck! Now, may | Was clearly responsible. 
be 


he will do well to be angry, and, bein 


quired 


merciful tosuch a woman.” There is, again, as re- 
gards friendship among men, and more particular 
which worldly policy would forbid the striving to acquire or 
exercise, under the inevitable trials of a close and intimate in- 
tercourse, an imperturbable composure, or a too conspicuous 
perfection ot temper. To smother your resentment, to post- 
e the consideration of your injuries, to give sweet words 
bitter and wise for foolish, to be blind to faults and deaf to 
provocations, only in the end to see all others treated with 
more indulgence and thoughtfulness than you are, because 
ur patience is proven and your long-suffering is renowned, 
fe often the reward, and it may be the just reward, of your 
own conduct. We are, of course, assuming that this sweet- 
ness of temper is not natural, but the ultimate result of long 
and difficult effort. In such case, this line of conduct is apt 
to beget two things—one, a not unreasonable though some- 
what exasperating sen-v of self-complacency; the other, a 
habit ot hoarding a resentful contempt for others. It is bet- 
ter to blaze and be quencied than to smoulder and bechoked, 
better to give pa friend a little handle against you than to 
overwhelm him with a consciousness of your perfections. 
Better to let him sometimes have to pardon your outbreaks, 
than to have him feel that Ais stand, in silent array, a yery 
millstone round the neck of love; better that he should love 
you than that you should have given him the most excellent 
reasons why he ought to doso. Given them, too, perhaps, 
in vain! What avails it to have many who care for you 
when there are none for whom you care ? and it is quite pos- 
tible to be so tfue, so to be depended on, so patient and seif- 
denying and self-controlled, that you gain not only the re- 
spect but the love of all your friends, merely to find that they 
have worn out your own. 
———_p——_—_—— 


THE FUTURE OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading the Toronto Leader relates certain 
facts, and makes other suggestions, but while we agree with 
the editor in regard to Canada’s occupying the unenviable 
position of a great overgrown booby-boy, unwilling to be 
driven either into matrimony or self-sustenance, we cannot so 
readily believe that British America is destined to thus re- 
tiain as an incumbrance to mother Britannia indefinitely, or 
till finally cut adrift by actual'force. We refuse also to be- 
heve that in this land of the hardy Northerner, neither 
shame, nor manliness is to be found, and moreover, we shall 
continue to hope that the sequel will prove the correctness of 
our position on this question. This leading Canada West 
organ of the present Ministry says : 

“Canada is regarded by a large and increasing party in 

, in much the same light as a grown-up son, who 
ae think of doing something on his own account, but 
who finds himself sufficiently comfortable in the paternal re- 
sidence not to a change of quarters. It is thought ne- 
cessary to give pretty plain hints to such persons occasional- 

; and in the case of this biggest, though not eldest, among 

colonial sons, these have not been lacking. These inti- 

Srecligide tone -angiy sono ction, tm ously Gntanantg oe 

J 10 precede more decisive measures. We have Coon 

, With much frankness and good will, that Canada is not 

held by any bonds of compulsion; that if she desire to set 

& for herself, she can have the liberty to do so for the asking. 

y there has been @ growl that retainers who can- 

not be decently 
establishment. 















t rid of must be allowed to remain on the 


»| ble and well timed letter, which we take it is from an Ameri- 
dangerous to say, or even silently to endeavour to| can pen. It is to be regretted that there are not more Ameri- 
an intimation, to some people, that there is one thing | cans addicted to the habit of thinking for themselves in place 
g be to put you out of allowing irresponsible newspaper sensation writers to in- 


ly between | Sident be able to press England in this matter with a much 
men and women, a somewhat abstruse principle in virtue of | better grace if he showed an equal sense of the — - 
er 


ut all the while the subject of these remarks 
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generous in theory with what custom persists | are there to speak for themselves. The present hankering| regard to.their reputation. Indeed, I observe hereupon a sin- 


after the annexation of the remainder of Mexico, piecemeal, | gular reticence of opinion. Mén and writers, in saloons as in 
need not be pointed to, as no additional evidence is wanting. | journals, comment upon and interpret variously the facts that 


gue &| The predominant feeling of Canada is, for weal or for worse, | are accomplished ; but few speculate with any confidence as 


to sbare the fate of the Empire; and the hope is that this} to the future of the next few weeks. Does the temporal swa 
may, in the future as in the past, be found to be impossible. | of the Pope really touch its close? I don’t know; but t 
. = os is Ae growtes conviction that * question cannot 
much longer as an open one. To the recent allo- 
THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. cution of the Holy Father I could not attach the smallest im- 
The New York 7imes lately published the following sensi-| portance, though it attracted universal attention. It said no- 
thing, saying it in many words. The anathemas contained in 
it were stale. The Pope’s resolve was to become a martyr, 
unless he deemed it more advisable to run away. Far more 
significant, in my estimation, are the calculated words of the 
Italian prime minister Ricasoli, embodied in an officia! cireu- 
lar of very late date devoted to what he terms the Roman 
question. “ Italy,” says he, “has promised to France and to 
Europe rot to interpose between the Pope and the Romans, 
and to allow the accomplishment of this last experience as to 
the — of an ecclesiastical power, to which nothing ana- 
logous is found in the civilized world. Italy must keep its 
word,” he continues, “and await from the efficacy of the na- 
tional principle the infallible triumph of her rights.” Put 
into English from the French—for I have not seen them in 
the original Italian—these words have a somewhat pedantic 
ring ; but they indicate with sufficient plainness the determi- 
nation of the [talian government to allow the Romans to de- 
throne their temporal head if they think fit. With all this 
plain speaking is combined a ition of his Holiness’s 
spiritual rights, which however is again qualified by a broad 
hint that these very rights may be exercised without prejudice 
to those of the nation. In short, Ricasoli knows his own 
mind and the Italian mind, and speaks it. The poor Pontiff 
is all in a flutter, and mouths accordingly. The language of 
the former will not probably be much relished at Compiegne, 
whence Louis Napoleon—one might suppose in anticipation 
of it—has despatched to Florence his personal adherent and 
intimate friend, General Fleury, to turn aside, if possible, the 
ending blow. His mission is at once delicate and difficult. 
The Italians are still nettled with the remembrance of their 
defeats by sea and land, in the late campaign that ended none 
the less profitably for them. If they owed Milan to France 
and Venice to Prussia, they will perhaps be resolute in their 
determination to owe Rome entirely to themselves. 
But, whether the Pope leaves or not his capital, from pru- 
ential considerations or from the pressure of his loving sub- 


fluence their better judgment. 
I observe that the President in his Message urges the de- 


British port by British capital, and fitted out with arms and 


This is held to 
make England responsible. 


laboma was a piratical vessel then 


Now, why is he not held responsible? Would not the Pre- 


the Alabama’s offences in his treatment of her comman 

He is within the jurisdiction of the Government and amenable 
to its authority. But instead of being held to his responsibility, 
he is paroled—has been elected to an honorable local office in 
Alabama, bas been editing a violent rebel newspaper, and has 
finally accepted a Professorship of “Moral Philosophy” in a| g 


Louisiana college. ; 4 
While the chief offender in this matter is treated with such see: fan fg —_ = aioe party a Besa on 


leniency, it cannot be expected that this severity toward Spai 
a a pain seethes. ould that an Asmodeus might unroof the 
England will be properly appreciated. Yours, &., houses of Madrid, and let the world know what is going on. 
A Lover or Equal Justice. | For we are kept very much in the dark, and are only inform- 


Se eae ed that the Queen and her advisers are rapidly descending 
SWITZERLAND. the same slippery path, that has led so many Bourbons to 
peiiiiithn grief. Surely the fantastic devices of repression are imbued 

Correspondence of the “ Albion. With a certain grim humour. It reads like the decree of an 


Eastern Caliph, that —— Saye accordin bey prom 
; A +. | the keepers of hotels and cafés are made responsible for the 
European world was smitten with desire fora general dis- teathings ot the foreign newspapers that they take for the en- 
armament! What eloquent discourses we had from states-|tertainment of their patrons. If a New York sensation jour- 
men and journalists, upon the folly of nations assuming to-| nal, for instance, were to indite an article reflecting upon 
ward each other an attitude of defiance, and wasting their Oe eteathond aod tae — oe poe sre: ptm an tel 
substance in costly preparatives for war! And now, what a place of public resort, such as those above named, forthwi 
change! The celebrities of the day are Messrs. Snider, Chas-| the poor landlord would ;be subjected to imprisonment and 
sepot, Winchester, Henry, Dreyse, and others, whose mechani-| prosecution, visited in short with the penalties whereto an 
cal genius has been happily developed in the manufacture of| Obnoxious editor might be amenable. This is, of course, only 
a . The Great Republi th a roundabout way of keeping the Spaniards in ignorance as to 
AATEC Weapeee: eat Hepublic was thought to! what goes on elsewhere in these days of active movement. 
have achieved the pinnacle of national grandeur, in having | But the arrangement strikes me as being no less impolitic than 
thirteen hundred thousand men under arms when the late] grotesque. News has become one of the necessaries of life, at 
civil war came to its end. But there was a higher eminence | least to the many, and above all toidlers. Men will perhaps 
still ; and Prussia has attained it. That every man of health,| put up with inconvenience at home, if they have opportunity 
strength, and suitable age, should be a soldier by profession, | for criticizing the conduct of their neighbours. The curbing 
or at least by training—this is the grand success of the day in| might be tolerated for a while; but the curb and enforced si- 
the art of government. To imitate or rival the system, by | lence together may prove somewhat too much for even this 
which Prussia has taken the highest military rank, is now, [| long-suffering people. It must be said, at the same time, that 
say, the dream of potentates and politicians. The astute Soy-| an antipathy to the press is not monopolised by the pious Isa- 
ereign, whose Empire he himself declared to be peace, has| bel of Spain. The saviour of society in France has taken more 
gathered together his marshals at (ompidgne, to deliberate | than ever to worrying careless, or malicious, promulgators of 
upon the best means of raising the French army beyond its} reports. Provincia! journals were warned not long since, for 
present beggarly force of half a million. Dandy diplomats| magnifying his yom yg ee What, by the way, 
and lovely maids-of-honour gallop through forest avenues in| should we have thought in England, if the recent chroniclers 
the morning, and act charades at night, amid all the splen-| of the death of the Prince of Wales at St Petersburg had been 
dours of the imperial residence; but there is trouble in the| brought before the Court.of Queen’s Bench, or indicted at the 
mind of the lord of the Chateau. Matters have not gone| Quarter Sessions, because a telegram was absurdly misinter- 
well with him of late. His physical weakness may have| preted. You know, I suppose, that an allusion to the “‘ Prince’s 
been e: erated; but his annoyances in public affairs are| skill in riding at a hunv” was transformed into “the Prince is 
unquestionably trying. He hoped and schemed that the glo-| killed at a hunt.” But this is an interpolation. I intended to 
ties of Solferino and Magenta might be followed by the sub-| wind up my mention of sovereign jealousy of the press, by re- 
stitution of a French, in place of an Austrian, protectorate. It | ference to the latest of conquerors, who, of all men, might have 
was otherwise ordained. Italy has escaped the perils of his| smiled in contempt at the shafts of political witlings. One of 
wily patronage, and is becoming a great nation in his des-| these latter, who writes in the Memoria l Di, had 
pite. The Franco-Latin enterprise in Mexico has proved la- | said—not without some caustic point—that when the king of 
mentably abortive, and the eyes must be wilfully shut, that do| Prussia left Prague he omitted to pay his hotel bill. True or 
not see something like ignominious prudence in the abandon-| untrue, literally, the remark was keen, and raised perhaps a 
ment of Maximilian to his fate. The covenanted withdraw-| laugh in a very limited circle, For it, however, the proprie- 
al of the French troops, both from Mexico and from Rome, } tors of the paper are now cited before one of the courts in 
is not flattering to the pride of France—of France always| Paris. Would it not have been wise: to let the bon mot be 
content with the suppression of liberty at home, provided she| forgotten? The case has been brought on, but adjourned for 
figure foremost in eens the destinies of the world. |a fortnight. Who knows but that the king of Prussia, who 
And at thisinauspicious pet a third-rate power vaults up| might have been let off with one gentle fling, will afford oc- 
into undeniable gens ve its legions numerically supe-| casion for many stinging sarcasms ? 
rior and withal far better arm There is no need to follow| Just a word on local matter. On Sunday week, there was 
out this idea. It is plain that, if France is apparently tran-}a political election in this city, the contesting parties being 
uil and prosperous, there is much irritation below the sur-| Conservatives and Independents on one side, against Roughs 
thee. I only hope that the comiog Exposition—which, per-| and Radicals on the other. In a suburban district the latter 


How many months have elapsed, I wonder, since the whole 


has sat still, without blushing deeply or biting severely his} sonally, I have the bad taste to esumate as one of the pom had carried the day; but they were evidently defeated at the 


His object has been not to appear to notice the remark. | of im 


It was 
ed 


a subject he did not want to discuss; and so he adopt- 


nable bores—may redound to the 


lory of the land| central and more important polling-booths. Thereupon, at 
that holds glory as an essential of a nation'f 


worth, and also | the close of the proceedings, a mob of the beaten vagabonds 


the policy of silence as the best way of getting rid of an | turn aside tor a while at least the world’s propensity to arm| attacked the Electoral Palace, in which the ballotting urns 


unpleasant subject. But it reappears at every turn; and it/and fight. That we are lapsing toward P: 


8 before long to force itself into consideration. 


“* * * It is surprising that a people situated as the in- 
habitants of these Provinces are, shrinks nervously from the | nature will, I fear, be only stimulated by the fashion of arm- 


of what many d ent countries would 3} 
dlutah ana boon of inestiadabte value. The time may phn ns vt 
less soon come when it may require from this people an ex- 


hibition of all the manhood it 


We may find that,} Perh 


anism there are | were deposited, with a view of destroying them and so vitia- 
perhaps some indications. Let not the chiet* altars of the fu-| ting the election. Happily no fire-arms were used ; but sticks, 
ture be raised to Mars and Vulcan! The pugnacity of human | stones, and slates were plied with vigour. 1 am rejoiced to 
i add that, though the attack was sudden, the scoundrel assail- 
tor defence, as it is called ; just as international quarrels | ants were repulsed and pretty severely handled. What fol- 
Will be more serious, but not less frequent, now that small | lows is the main point, This assault upon freedom of opinion 
States are destined to the maw of their grander neighbours. | has caused a profound feeling of disgust and shame through- 
aps the little slur, just now cast in anticipation upon | out the sensitive little Repu ag age incom 
a assemblage of the world and the world’s wonders | hensible in a vast Republic within my ken, where e 

in Paris, may have been suggested by a train of thought lead-| are habitually seasoned with fights and rowcyism, and where 
direction. PI here midway as it were| purity for purity’s sake would be ridiculed as a dream of Uto- 
and Rome, I must confess that in view of com-| pia. I heard a young American, the other day—a man of 
ing events, I feel a far more absorbing interest in the latter. | ability too, and a proud and zealous partisan of the North— 
The promised marvels of knick-knackery rouse in me no in-| laughingly assert that, if the United States advanced a loan 
desire to behold them ; and in the probable hymning of] to Juarez in Mexico, “ every fellow in Soperese would haves 
international holy alliances, I am forced to anticipate a repeti-| slice of it.” Iam so trues friend to ica, that I confess 
tion of certain memorable shams. Not so with the impending | I winced at the imputation. Our House of Commons is by no 
crisis at Rome. The situation is unique. The issue is not} means immaculate; but, if I had heard any one or 

to be guessed—even by newspaper correspondents having any | assert that its every member wes open to a pecuniary bribe, 
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should have flatly contradicted the assertion. Could I not 
oa ey tg Tarn CB veh This oe een 

art, ‘ right another on. 
Pet — conclude with the announcement that another trial of 
strength at the Geneva polis took place on Sunday last. The 
most, absolute quiet prevailed. It was not an election con- 
wes — @ purely local affair, and therefore you are spared 
the 8. 


How good resolutions fail! I intended in this letter to have 
eschewed politics entirely; and here is my space exhausted. 
I meant to have sketched Sivori’s violin throwing the stern 
Calvinists into ecstacies at a concert. I proposed drawing you 
« picture of a rural fire at which I lately assisted, and tracing 
therein a very pretty contrast between the steam fire-engines of 
your city with their tumultuous attendants, and the line of old 
women of both sexes passing buckets from hand to band as I 
saw it in this neighbourhood, suppressing a smile with diffi- 
culty. I had hoped to draw for your benefit the profile of a 
banking Rothschild, wo confesses that he has made mone 
enough, and so has retired from business at Naples and built 
hima fine residence in fuil view of Mont Blanc. As it is, I 
can ouly find room to squeeze in a lady’s memorandum from 
Paris, to the effect that embroidered silks and stuffs are to be 
made fashionable at the Tuileries, this winter, in order that 
the starving and discontented weavers at Lyons a work 
and eat. o Ke 

Genesa, Nov. 22, 1866. 
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Norra American CoNFEDERATION.—We make the fol- 
lowing timely extracts from the Saturday Review of the first 
inst. London journals are evidently becoming better informed 
on this subject of late: 


It would be a suspicious and ominous circumstance if any 
great question came forward for decision withouta fair allow- 
ance of preliminary controversy of the wholesome sort. A 
tendency in this direction has been manifested with reference 
to the proposed Confederation cf the British colonies iu North 
America, and we cannot say that it is matter of regret that 
the broad views of the statesmen who have projected the 
scheme should be chequered by the cross lights of a narrower 
criticism. Foremost among the opponents of this great enter- 
prise is Mr. Howe of Nova Scotia, who combines with an 
apparently genuine Imperia! patriotism the extremest of pro- 
vinecial views whenever he has to consider the mutual rela- 
tions of his own aud neighbouring colonies. Mr. Annand, of 
the same Province, has joined in deprecating the projected 
uvion, and the chorus of remonstrance has been completed by 
a Round Robin from a minute but p lly respectable frag- 
ment of the Canadian Parliament.’ It is extremely desirabie 
that this important measure should be carried openly and 
fairly, without any of the influences which have been brought 
to bear upon similar measures at an earlier period of our 
history. Mr. Howe, Mr. Annand, and the little Canadian 
minority have a right to be heard on the subject, even though 
their arguments may seem to us, who are to some extent un- 
biassed judges, absolutely without point. 

With the exception of this squabble, the Canadian opposi- 
tion has been comparatively insignificant. ‘The case has not 
been quite the same in the Maritime Provinces. New Bruns- 
wick at first was dead against the scheme, but a new election 
hasturned the majority decidedly the other way, and dele- 
gates have been sent to England with full powers to assist the 
Colonial Minister in settling the Getails of the Bill which it 
will be necessary for the Imperial Parliament to pass. With 
the Canadas and New Brunswick united in its favour, even a 
decided hostility on the part of ihe smaller Provinces would not 
be conclusive, as the enterprise could be carried out without 
their assistance. Newfoundland and Prince Edward’s Island 
might stay out in the cold of insular separation as long as they 
pleased, without materially injuring or stfiecting any but 
themselves. Nova Scotia is somewhat differently situated. 
Sbe,is small, insignificant indeed in numbers, though in no- 
thing else, when compared with the communities that are 
seeking to be united with her. But she has the port of Hali- 
flax, and a position and trade of inestimable value to the Con- 
federation. It is true that the frontier of the United Provinces 
might have been, and probably would have been, extended 
far enough to include New Brunswick, and to reach the At- 
lantic, even if Nova Scotia had declined to take part in the 
patriotic movement); and for a time it was doubtful whether 
she would give her adhesion. 

The broad question—aye or no—we take to be conclusively 
settled by the public opinion, both of this country and the 
colonies, in favourof Union. The details, however, are abun- 
dantly fertile in thorny questions. The delegates from the 
different Provinces come with powers by no means equal in 
extent; and there are some of the clauses of the Quebec 
scheme which, as Mr. Cardwell intimated at the time, will 
require modification in the interests alike of the Mother- 
country and the colonies, If the delegates, however, are 
reasonable men, the difficulties before nem will be easily 
surmounted, and Lord Derby’s Government, among iis 
other pieces of good luck, will have the honour of completing 
one of the most important measures which have ever 
been proposed for the consolidation of British power. 
And, regarding the matter from this national'point of view, we 
cannot who'ly peas over a proposal which has been urged by 
Mr. Howe, who for the moment is an opponent of the doc- 
trine of Confederation which he once advocated. Being a 
man of energy and sense, however much he may have been 
carried away by the eddies of local politics, he has perceived 
that the weak — in the arguments of his party was their 
unabashed pre ce of Britigh protection to anythirg like a 
ae. Mr. Howe is by no means & man to take 
up this grovelling position, and he accordingly qualifies it by 
& proposal that all the colonies should provide men and pay 
special taxes for the common defence of the Empire; in return 
fos which he very reusonably asks that a few representatives 
should be admitted from across the water into the Imperial 
Parliament. If there were any probability that this suggestion 
would be palatable in the colonies, it might deserve the con- 
sideration of the Home Government; but it is obvious that, 
80 far from being a substitute for Confederation, it is a scheme 
which only a previous consolidation of the colonies could 
render practicable, Whether it will ever become so will de- 
pend much more on the Canadians than on ourselves. 
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Drsp —At Westchester, on Thursday, December 13, after a 
short illness, ARCBEALD My eee in the 34th year of his age. 
His friends, and those of his father-in-law, James Buchan, are in- 
vited to attend the funeral from 40 E. 37th 8t., on Saturday, 15th 
inst., at 144 o’clock, P.M. 
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European Ne ws- 

During the past week we have been favoured with two 
European mails, the Asia’s, via Boston, and the Cuba's at this 
port—neither, however, containing news of very great mo. 
ment. Our telegraphic reports are also more elaborate than 
usual. From the latter we learn that the evacuation of Rome 
has been steadily progressing, but jike almost every other 
question handled by telegraph, appears to be somewhat con- 
tradictory. First a despatch dated Rome the 10th inst saye— 
“Some of the French troops are sti!l here, and will remain 
until the end of December,”while a second dated Paris the 
1ith says,— The evacuation of Rome by the French troops, 
which has been in progress tor several days past, will be vir- 
tually completed to-day,” and ‘it is added that serious diffi- 
culty is apprehended after the withdrawal of the French troops, 
but it is said that preparations are making by the authorities to 
meet ihe emergency. On ,the other hand it is asserted that» 
“ An important diplomatie treaty has been concluded by the 
Italian Ministry, the main features of which are regarded as of 
great advantage to that government.” What all this will end 
in, it is very difficultnow to covjecture. The temporal position 
of his Holiness, however, appears to us quite as precarious as 
does that of Napoleon’s creature on this western hemisphere. 

Ono the Mexican question telegrams art: quite as confusing as 
on the Roman. Under date of 7th inst. from Paris we are in- 
formed that “ the large fleet of French vessels and transports 
is now ready to sail for Mexico,” and the following day “ La 
France newspaper asserts that Maximilian has telegraphed to 
some of the physicians attending to the Empress Carlotta to 
meet him at Gibraltar by the middle of December.” Then on 
the 10th a despatch says, “ the departure of the French fleet 
of war vessele and transports for Vera Cruz is said to be 
fixed for next week. The vessels are fully manned and pro- 
visioned and are expected to reach their destination about 
the middle of January,” and on the 13th, the Moniteur pub- 
lishes a telegram dated Mexico the 31 of December, 
and signed by Marshal Bazaine, in which General Castieneau 
informs the Emperor Napoleon that Maximilian is 
still in Mexico, and had not as yet given any decision 
as to his future movements. It is difficult to arrive 
at very definite conclusions, when we have to base 
our calculations upon such varying information, but 
it would appear to be quite evident nevertheless that the 
case of Maxmilian in Mexico is as hopeless mow as it has for 
some months past appeared to be, and that any prolonga- 
tion of his rule will be for the purpose of effecfing 
a more secure final retreat. Whether the ex-Emperor 
will embark prior to the departure of the French troops, or 
accompany them on their homeward voyage, is still appa- 
rently an open question, and time only will reveal the truth. 
Perhaps the pocketing of the revenues up to the last moment 
of occupation, has something to do with the keeping up the 
form! of Imperial government. The new French minister 
M. Berthemy, is now on his way to Washington, having 
sailed on the 8th instant,and there is also a rumour current 
that the Marquis de Moustier will soon resign his position in 
the Cabinet of the Empire; also that Monsieur Fould, the 
Minister of Finance, will follow suit. 

The Eastern question continues to attract attention, and 
despatches from Candia state that the Cretans are submitting 
to the power of the Turks, all means of further resistance 
having been exhausted. The report that the Cretans had 
blown-up a convent garrisoned by Turkish troops is con- 
firmed, but the loss of life among the Turks was smaller than 
originally reported. It is also said that the Egyptian Council 
has passed an address eulogizing the ofiicials of the Viceroy 
of Egypt for their zeel, courage, and ability in subduing the 
Candian revolt. Al! this would appear very disheartening 
to the Christiars for the tims being, but the leading Powers 
of Europe have seemingly resolved ;upon moving in 
their behalf, it being already rumoured in London that the 
Emperor of Russia has proposed to the great Powers that 
they hold a conference to take into consideration the position 
of the Christian subjects of the Sublime Porte. The very 
latest despatches from the East indicate also that a rupture 
of the relations between the governments of Turkey and 
Greece is imminent. From Madrid it is announced that 
Queen Isabel has actually gone to Lisbon, in accordance 
with her previous anticipations. 

England is comparatively quiet, politically, excepting only 
the abortive Fenian attempts, and will no doubt continue so 
to be until the meeting of Parliament, which may take place 
early in February. A fearful colliery explosion 
occurred in Yorkahire on the 12th inst., in the shaft of the Oaks 
works, by which more than three hundred persons lost their 
lives. On the following morning 8 second explosion occurred 
in the same pit, and another of a similar nature was reported 
from a Stafford colliery which was also attended with great 
loss of life, but of which we have no particulars. The first 
named shaft was nearly two miles in length and consequently 
the chances of escape are but few. These explosions are 
really fearful to contemplate. 





—= 
Maritime Canadia, or Norland, and Alfred I, 

Our neighbour, the Hoening Post, thinks it “ fanny” that we 
should venture the prophesy, that the British American Colo. 
nies, if consolidated and bound together with an intercolonia) 
and Atlantic and Pacific Railway, would, in little more than 
thirty years, become “ the firs! maritime power on the face of 
the earth.” We are inclined to join in the laugh Ourselves, 
and are under an obligation to our watchful contem 
for having called our attention to the fact, that the Aion had 
by a misprint been made to record so unwarrantable a predic. 
tion. What we did intend to say, and what the writer pen 
ned, was, that before the close of the twentieth insteag 
of the nineteenth century, such results might, and indeed mogt 
likely would, follow a prompt nationalization of the northern 
half of this continent—purticularly if coupled with a libera) 
expenditure for the immediate construction of highways, coy. 
pling together the commerce of the Atlanticand Pacific 
and uniting the enormous trade of the great European and 
Asiatic peoples. 

And now that we have been recalled to the subject, we 
will briefly state upon what theory we base these calculations, 
In the first place it must be remembered that the combined 
colonies do now, before they have even a national existence, 
as we have already shown, occupy the fourth position in the 
maritime world, and in proportion to their population, actu. 
ally the first place. And again, while they possess inexhang. 
tible ship-building materials—and construct already vessels for 
half of Europe—they, at the same time, also have on their seg 
coasts and inland lakes and rivers, the best school in the 
world for the education of hardy and efficient seamen to man 
their fleets as rapidly as set afloat. With a natural water- 
route half way across the continent, and unquestionably the 
best and easiest route fer a Pacific Railway, which when con- 
structed would bring the Indian and Australian possessions of 
Great Britain, and the millions of China and Japan more 
than three thousand miles nearer to London than at present, 
the British America of to-day stands like an unconscious giant 
waiting only for genius to direct and enterprise to develope her 
latent strength. 

So far as the Post's slur at “little Prince Alfred” is con. 
cerned, we have only to say, that before cur contemporary 
doubles its present age, it may possibly be among those, who, 
having become convinced that lasting safety to this country 
is not to be found in the present “limited despotism,” will be 
desirous{of attaching at Jeast New England toa better bal- 
anced “limited monarchy” to the north of them. We are 
ourselves convinced that where the will of the better classes 
of the peoplejis felt from day to day, in the affairs of govern- 
ment, a nation is not only safer but freer than where the irre- 
sponsible rabble, on the whim of the moment, places dema- 
gogues in power for fixed terms, be their administration good 
or bad. And so faras the British Provinces in America are 
concerned, what more natural than that a branch of the goy- 
erning family which the mother country has had reason to 
respect and repose confidence in for centuries, should be call - 
ed upon to organize, and erect into a nation, the overgrown 
dependencies of the Empire? 

Time works wondrous changes,and we have ourselves 
great faith in, and little fear for, this promised “ new nation” 
ality,” if the scheme be but boldly planned and resolutely ex 
ecuted. Becacse our Northern American friends have triumph- 
ed over their more southern brethren, on a purely sectional 
and domestic question, it does not therefore follow that their 
forms of government, and universal (white man) suffrage 
even is a decided success, and we would advise the off-hand 
writers on our evening oracle, to keep steadily in view a senti- 
ment once penned by their venerable chief, 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again,” 
and allow their neighbours north as well as south that privi- 
lege of free thought and free action—particularly in matters 
political—which they claim for themselves. 





The Lamirande Case. 

This extraordinary illustration of the practical working of 
the extradition treaty between France and Great Britain, 
which created so strong and widespread a feeling of indig- 
nation on this side the-Atlantic, is now producing similar re- 
sults on the other, and the refluent wave reaches us through 
the columns of the daily and weekly British press. The sub- 
ject is also debated by the Parisian journals, which naturally 
become the advocates of the French officials, and even the 
provincial Courrier du Havre considers the topic of sufficient 
interest to allow a Montreal correspondent the lion’s share of 
its first page, in its issue of November 22nd, to defend the 
French Consul there from several real and severai imaginary 
attacks. Among others the Aljion comes in for a rating for 
having spoken pisinly of the matter at issue, and for simply 
giving expression to.a public sentiment as decided as it was 
unanimous. Meantime the affair has been made the subject 
of official inquiry on the part of the Home Government, and, 
although the response of the French authorities has not yet been 
made, or at least not made public, the tendency of French 
opinion may be inferred from the statement of the Monileur, 
which goes so far as to assert that, under no circumstances, 
will Lamirande be given up. Thus the matter rests for the 
present, but will be put in$the form of a motion at an early 
date during the approaching session of Parliament. Thecase 
will stand a better opportunity of being thoroughly eluci 
dated during the debate which will follow, from the probable 
presence of Lord Monck in London, who will be able to con 
fer with members, giving them the aid of his extensive infor- 





mation upon the stbject, and who, we doubt not, has no desire 
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jp the premises, save that truth shall be made manifest, justice 
be done,and the dignity of the law vindicated. 

While, however, no one doubts the purity of the Governor 
General’s intentions, we regret that he feels it incumbent up- 
on him to shield from a proper public reprehension the Cana- 
dian law officers, whose connection with the case the most 
Obristian charity can scarcely sublimate into conduct becom- 
ing men of their high social and political position. While we 
nave not fors moment doubted Lord Monck’s entire and 

freedom from complicity with the outrageous 
by which Lamirande was smuggled out of the country 
between two days, or that he was the innocent victim of de- 
signing men, we cannot hold him equally irresponsible if af- 
ter the affair has been ventilated by the press of 
poth this and the mother country, he still persists in remain- 
ing blind to the {sins of his subordinates in office, when their 
isas clear asthe day. Bysuch conduct Lord Monck 
gives no real aid to his friends, detracts not oneiota from the 
heinousness of their offence, but simply casts upon himself 
suspicions which would not otherwise have been entertained. 
His true course would have been, on the facts becoming 
known, to have asked the immediate removal of Solicitor 
General Langevin and the recall of the French Consul. In 
this way the Governor General would have placed him- 
self right upon the record, and given expression in official 
form to a universal and deep-seated public conviction. Re- 
garded in the most lenient light possible, the extradition of 
Lamirande was a conspiracy doubtless concocted in this city 
of New York, and, by the aid of certain Canadian officials, 


evening, of the “ Barber of Seville.” Why this most delightful of 


parts could have been easily filled. Why then is it not produced 


has been essayed and manager Maretzek finds it strong enough to 


ance on Wednesday we have already indicated, that of a brilliant 


the distinguishing feature to be the production, on Wednesday 


Italian comic operas should be so seldom heard in this city, it 
would be difficult to say. Certainly we have had many Rosinas of 
fair, and some of more than fair, ability, and last winter we 
certainly had a capital Barber in the lamented Rovere. The other 


at shorter intervals than half a decade? We fancy the answer 
may be found in the difficulty of the music—arising from its ea- 
cessive ornamentation—which renders singers disinclined to at- 
tempt it. We trust, however, now that the ice of public opinion 


bear the managerial weight, we shall be favoured with frequent 
repetitions of this charming work. The character of the perform. 


and unqualified success. Miss Kellogg in the réle of Rosina has 
achieved another of those triumphs which seem as natural to her 
as breathing, and which she attains apparently without effort. 
Those acquainted with this fascinating artiste will readily under- 
stand that her interpretation of the part was most naive in its 
histrionic aspects, and we can assure them that the musical diffi- 
culties of the score were overcome with equal empressment. Her 
delivery of the well-known “ Una voco poco fa” was exceedingly 
creditable for a first night, and was hailed by the large audience 
with loud acclamations. From that moment her success in the 
part was assured, and the ccrdial manner in which the more 
critical overlooked the slight blemishes of the performance, must 
have been as cordially appreciated by this gifted artist, and will 
doubtless prove a grateful incentive to still greater achievements. 
As the Count Baragli astonished all by the facility of his musical 
phrasing, and the keen appreciation with which he conceived the 
histrionic possiofities of his part. Of Ronconi as the Barber, it is 





carried to a successful termination. For unscrupuk of 





conception and boldness of execution, it is without a 
precedent in the past history of British jurisprudence, 
any let us hope, it will be equally unparalleled in the future. 
The motive power that moved these wheels of action; that 
made men of character stoop to conduct both mean and ille- 
gal; that set at defiance the Evglishman’s dearest birthrigh' 
of liberty—the protecting panoply which the writ of habeas 
corpus throws over all on British soil—even the friendless 
stranger—was doubiless that filthy lucre said to be the fruit_ 
ful cause of all mundane woes. By the shielding of men who 
have been concerned in such a proceeding, Lord Monck be. 
comes if not actually particeps criminis, at least its quasi de- 
fender and apologist. We trust that by his decided course on 
reaching England in pointing out the real offenders, and in 
laying the sutject bare to its very roots, he will repair the er- 
ror he has committed in this country, and give indubitable 
proof of his love of justice, and his reverence for those laws 
waich constitute the only real safeguards of society, and which 
it is the interest of all, both high and low, to preserve intact in 
their purity and strength. 





, Proceedings of Congress. 

The Congressional event of the current week has been the 
passage by the Senate of the bill regulating the franchise in 
the District of Columbia. By its provisions every male per- 
son of the age of 21, and neither under guardianship, a pauper, 
nor a criminal, and who is a citizen of the United States and 
has resided six months in the district, is entitled to vote with- 
out distinction of colour. The discussion upon the bill 
took a wide range, including a consideration of the 
woman’s rights question, which crept in on a motion to strike 
out from the act the word “ male.” The fina! vote was, yexs, 
92; nays, 15. In the House, on the same day, Mr. Stevens 
introduced a very important bill re-establishing civil govern- 
ment in North Carolina, which is understood to embody his 
views, and those of his political adherents, upon the egubject 
of reconstruction, and to contain the programme which the 
mejority in Congzess will attempt to carry out in the treat- 
ment of all the lately-seceding States. The principal feature 
ofthe bill is the provision for a Convention to form 
a new Constitution, which shall in turn be submit_ 
ted to Congress for amendment, ratification, or re- 
jection. As totally ignoring all the previous labours 
of Mr. Johnson in the work of adjusting the disjoint- 
ed Union, Mr. Stevens’s proposition will excite considerable 
debate. It should be added that the delegates are to be cho- 
ten by voters without distinction of colour, and that a majori- 
of the whole number (120) is to formaquorum. The conven- 
tion is to assemble May 20, 1867. 

The only other item of general interest in the House pro- 
ceedings was the laying before it by the President of the cor- 
tespondence relative to the conspirator, Surratt. From this 


itwould appeart hat the search has been steadily, if not very 


tapidly, prosecuted. 
House has also passed a concurrent resolu- 


tion providing for a recess of Congress from the 20th of 
December until the 8d of January. It has yet to be acied 


Upon by the Senate. 





PAusic. 


The unusual press of political matter upon our columns last 
week, crowded ont the musical review we had prepared and put| port his present position. His “natural” and yet spirited 
Intype. Let us supply the hiatus thus occasioned by noting the 
fact that, so far as the opera is concerned, the only novelty the 
Urecorded week witnessed was the production of Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots.” This finest of that Maestro’s works, scarcely re- 
telved justice at the Winter Garden. The theatre is hardly large | absorption in the part ; the impression left on the mind of latent 
‘Rough and its acoustic properties far from good enough, to afford 
the opportunity for a proper hearing of so ambitious a musical 
Composition. We trust when the new Academy becomes habit- 
tble~a consummation of the now not distant future—to see this 
chef Pawvre placed upon the stage with a mise en scene that will|mame. The interest of the story turns, as many of our readers are 

appropriate setting for the grand @armonies with 
Which it is lavishly strewn. Turning to the current week we find 


y to speak in detail. This wonderful impersonation 
has already become historic, and is known, at least by reputation, 
to every opera goer. Suffice it to say that on Wednesday this 
great buffo was in the best of voices and spirits, and revelled in the 
drollery of ths part with a quaint humour that proved that the 
representation was not only thoroughly appreciated by the audi- 
ence, thus establishing the sympathetic entente cordiale, but enter- 
ed into con amore by the artist himself. No lover of the opera, 
and especially of the opera in its comic phases, should fail seeing 
this wonderful bit of characterization at the earliest opportunity. 
Such neglect would entail an eternal regret. Bellini as br. Bartolo 
and Antonucci as Basilio, were, as ever, well-intentioned and, save 
in the case of the latter gentleman who was suffering from a ter- 
rible hoarseness, effective in performance. M. Maretzek assumed 
the bddton for the first time this season, and the resulting 
fact of the most perfect instrumentation with which we 
have yet been favoured since the white mantle of opera descended 
upon the Winter Garden, is a sufficient evidence of the musical 
ability of this old public favourite. ‘: Faust” and ‘ Crispino” 
have also been “‘done,’’ and done wel). ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
given at a matinée on Saturday, was briskly acecmpanied by the 
severest rain-storm of the season—an accompaniment which could 
have been well spared. Mimic rain and suppositious thunder and 
lightning, manuiactured behind the scenes, are quite as near the 
real article as managers care to approximate. At a matinée to- 
day, ‘* Fra Diavolo” will be given for the only time during the 
present season. The cast will be the well-known and excellent 
one, including Kellogg, Testa, Ronconi and Mazzoleni. 

Tne management of the French opera in Fourteenth Street has 
changed hands, MM. Juignet and Drivet having withdrawn in fa- 
vour of an iation posed of the different artists. Last 
week at a meeting of the stockholders, these gentlemen stated 
that in consequence ef the increased expenses entailed by the en- 
gagement- of a distinct company for opera, the sum of $20,000 
would be required to be raised to keep the new enterprise on its 
feet until it shali become self-sustaining, and a subscription was 
immediately started and $2,500 pledged. It now appears that 
MM. Juignet and Drivet preter to retire altogether from operatle 
management and confine themselves to thedrama, We trust that 
the artists will be successful and that so deserving an under- 
taking will not be allowed by the wealthy citizens of the me- 
tropoiis to be abandoned from want of adequate support. The 
classic opera of ** Galathée’”—in which Mile. Naddie, as the ani- 
mated statue, achieves so decided and merited a success—and “ La 
Fille du Regiment” have furnished the programme for the week. 
**Galathée”’ will be given at a matinée to-day. 

At Stelaway Hall, Mr. Kennedy, a Scottish vocalist of conside- 
rable London reputation, gave his second entertainment last even- 
ing. Mr. Kennedy possesses a good tenor voice, and sings the 
music of the old songs on his programme with an effectiveness 
that must be exceedingly grateful to his Scotch hearers, recalling 
them to scenes in Fatherlund, many, many milesaway. No lover 
of this characteristic national music should fail to attend these 
entertainments, where it is given in all its simp!e beauty. Mr. 
Carl Wolfson’s third Beethoven matinée was unusually well at- 
tended, and the playing better than heretofore. The programme 
included Sonata U Major, op. 2 No. 39 ; Sovata,C Minor op. 10, No. 
1; and Sonata E flat. Major op.% No. 3. These concerts will 
repay the attention of the intelligent musical student. 








BDrama. 


The appearance of Mr. E. L, Davenport at the Broadway theatre 
is a dramatic event of first-class importance in the history of that 
establishment, and leads us to express the regret that the light 
shed upon the metropolitan stage by this giftec actor is not per- 


fixed star in our dramatic constellation, and only be allowed to 
shine upon the unappreciative provinces at long intervals. That 
he actually gladdens them during nine-tenths of the ycar, is a 
standing criticism upon the intelligence of city managers, and 
an inuendo at the appreciation of the public. W haa hoped 
that with his engagement at Wallack’s theatre last season, 
Mr. Davenport had entered upon a permanent New 
career. No theatre in the country could afford him 
better “support,” and he would not there tower, 
‘|giant among pigmies, so ludicrously out of proportion 
when upon the stage. It is too late in this artist’s career to at- 
tempt a critical analysis of his impersonations. This has been 
repeatedly made, and the public is quite as well acquainted as the 


manner; his wonderful capacity for facial expression; the 
critic with the elements of power that have secured Mr. Daven- 
appropriateness of his “‘make-up” and gestures; the dignified 
bearing of the man; the entire forgetfulness of self and 


power—all these are familiar to American theatre-goers, Mr. Da- 
venport undoubtedly excels in parts in which the essential quali- 
ties of a noble and manly character are brought into prominence, 
Such a part is St. Mare, the Soldier of Fortune, in the play of that 


doubtless aware, upon the troubles of a persecuted lady of rank, 
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cite the passions of her prince, Lorenzo. She had indeed loved 
the Prince—at a period prior to the action of the drama—bnt that 
love had passed away, and her affections were now concentrated 
upon the man, to whom, although of humble birth, she had given 
her hand. St, Mare, the soul of honour, doubts his wife’s affec- 
tion for himself, and with a self-abnegation without parallel, 
offers to give his consent to a divorce, that she may be free to ac- 
cept her first and wealthy suitor. It is this doubt which is the 
source of the mutual conflicts St. Mare is doomed to endure, and 
which are increased by the persecutions of his rival. The charac- 
ter of St. Marc is effective, and affords Mr. Davenport an opportu- 
nity which he embraces, of portraying the struggle of an unselfish 
and noble nature with great power. Perhaps if objection 
can be taken to the impersonation, it is that it is over-refined. 
St. Mare was a brusque, unlettered soldier, and it is only occasion- 
ally—as in the scene with Theresa—that the natural, and, one 
might say, inevitable bluntness of the man of arms is seen. 
Apart from this—and it is a fault of which a less skilful actor 
would be incapable—we can raise no objection to Mr. Davenport’s 
interpretation. It is a wonderful specimen of characterization, 
and as a representation of certain noble and manly qualities, 
stands, perhaps, unequalled. It will be a sad day for art when 
such acting does not easily take precedence of the trashy melo- 
dramas of the Braddon school, that usurp the stage and elbow 
into oblivion the multitude of plays of genuine worth that enrich 
our dramatic literature. Mr. Davenport has also appeared in 
“Damon and Pythias,”’ the “Stranger,” and ‘‘ Hamlet”—the lat- 
ter, we presume, b they are included in'the repertoire of Mr. 
Booth. We cannot to-day dwell upon his interpretation of the 
character of the “ melancholy Dane ;” merely remarking, in pass- 
ing, that it does not seem one for which he is as naturally adapted 
as that of Brutus. It is, however, no smail advantage to the dra- 
matic student that he can compare the Hamlets, and other Shaks- 
perean creations, of such actors as Davenport, Booth, Dawison, and 
Dillon. It is an opportunity the current of dramatic events does 
not often afford. ‘The other characters in ‘St. Mare” were —_ 





ably sustained. Miss Grey as the heroine, Dianora, display 
peculiar dramatic vices and virtues to iderable advantage ; 
but is too laboured and elaborate to beagreeable. She needs more 
repose, and to learn how to ‘“‘ conceal art.’’ She seems, how- 

ever, to be anxious to do justice tothe parts entrusted to her, 
which certainly gives good ground to expect improvement in the 
future. The same remarks may apply in a modified degree to Mr. 
Nagle who interpreted the part of the mad captain, Gi 
and who finally assassinates the Prince, when St. Marc, incapable 
of murdering even his greatest enemy, has thrown aside the dag- 
ger. Mr. Nagle’s performance was, however, decidedly meritori- 
ous, and also evinced a desire to present the part strongly yet 
naturally. Nothing is more difficult to portray properly than 
madness, especially when it verges upon the violence of the con- 
firmed maniac, and many abler actors than Mr. Nagle would find 
equal difficulty in rescuing the part from absurdity 

The production of the ‘‘ Master of Ravenswood,” being a 

new version of Scott’s “Bride of Lammermoor,” by 
Palgrave simpson, afforded an opportunity for the début 
of Miss Rose Etynge at the Olympic, and the retura of Mr. George 
Jordan to the local stage after a London experience of several 
years. Both lady and gentleman were heartily welcomed, the 
latter especially being favoured by kind assurances that, in this 
case at least, absence “had not conquered love.’’ The new ver- 
sion of the great novelist’s touching romance is perhaps a slight 
improvement upon former ones, but diflers but little in its gene- 
ral plan. The ‘ Master’ had the good fortune to be unusually 
well acted on the occasion of its firat representation, and was re- 
ceived with a degree of public favour that gives assurance of a 
successful “trun.” Mr, Jord g is more subdued and 





ordan’s actin 
life-like than when he left us for his trans-Atlantic sojourn, and 
conveys an impression of latent power. Ia many essentials of 
good acting he seems to have improved, and his future is al- 
ready brilliant with the 4 pores of still greater achievements. 
Miss Etynge was especially excellent as the part 
seeming to be pecuiiarly adapted for the display. of her talents. 
The intense pathos of the character was depicted with a grace 
and vividness that extorted universal admiration,ana warranted the 
high esteem in which she is held by her many friends, and proba 
bly no lady upon the stage has more of these within the circle of 
the profession, where, we are sorry to say, envy too often blinds 
the vision and warps the judgment. Among the other imperso- 
nations that niaterially added to the success of the piece, were 
the Blind Alice, of Mrs. Saunders; the Lady Ashton of Miss Car- 
son; the Caleb Balderstone of Mr. Stoddard, and the Captain Clai- 
gengelt of Mr. Robson. 

At the New York theatre the career of “ Griffith Gaunt” came 
to an end for the present on Tuesday evening, which was also 
made the occasion of a benefit tendered b the management to 
the author of the adaptation—Mr. — Mile. Bonheur, Signors 
Testa and Fossati and Messrs, Wehii, Theodore Thomas and 
Hill kindly volunteered their services and contributed greatly to 
the benefit which was in every way a success, 


Facts and Haucies. 


Lord Monck sailed for Engiand by the Scotia on Wednes. 
day last. It is quite uncertain whether his Excellency again 
returps to Canada, he having nearly completed the usuil 
term of six years as Governor-General ; yet the Derby Ministry 
may be magnanimous enough to reappoint a member of the 
opposite party—————The stock of bulliow in the Bank of 
England, by tre latest returns, famounted! to £18,175,570, and 





manent, but fitfol and temporary. Mr. Davenport should be a in the Bank of France to £26,611,000. The minimum rate of 


discount at London was 4, and at Paris 3 per cent, 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work “New America” is announced 
in London for publication on New Year's day.————The 
death of M. de Barante, the Academician and author of the 
“ Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne,” is announced in Paris, 
——_——-Mr. George aay nee Sala is about to publish in 
book form his “‘ Exsays on Hogarth,” originally printed with 
azine. The Round Table 
cays that John Stuart Mill is to write for the Tribune turing 
1867, and that Mr. Thomas Carlyle will also contribute an ar- 
ticle one page in length to the sawe journal. We know 
not, however, whetber these items are facts or fancies. —— 
The Daily News of this city has been trans‘ormed into the 
New York Sunday News, and the first number of the week! 
made its appearance on the 9th inst. — We have pres. 
ved the first number of The Nursery a bandsome little maga- 
zine “ for youngest readers.” It is poet by A. Williams 
& Co., Boston, and appears in'the nick of time tor a Christmas 
gift to the little folks ————The three competing yachis, in 
the ocean race, duly set sail on the 11th instant irom Sandy 
Hook. In tonnage peng Fat very neariy equul. The Fleetwing 
measures 212 tons, the Henrietta 205, and the Vesta 201, and 
they are to carry equal canvass in the race, —- 
One of the Canadian Ministers now in Eogland incidental- 
ly stated that the Canadian Ministry bad taken it upon itself 
to appropriate the sum of $50,000 for the relief of the Quebec 
sufferers, which sum Parliament at next session would be re- 
quésted to make The journals of Stockholm 
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he cut his throat——_ ——The Ca- 
hat no less than 17,000 stand of arms of 





f ion.——_——The two 
continve to be published in London; the Vice- 
Chancellor having refused to grant an injunction; and it is 

at 


farther said that ia dinner, which came off 
lately at the Langham Hotel, Portland Place, Miss Braddon 
dul ed.———-——The production of stam 


at 
postage 

w in France only amounted in 1849 to 19,000,000, in- 
creased in 1865 to 414,000,000, and will reach 450,000,000 this 
year. land prints 800,000,000 lly. The 
lingers in London, but seems to be dying out. 
reported shows only 32 deaths, against 67 in 
The Independ: states 


1p Belge 

~~ — ae ey oe of Paris it is ex- 
egra w may bring at any moment 
— rising throughout | opm 
ons for a commercial treaty between 
Austria are now said to be almost completed, 
ch Plenipotentiaries are to ge to Vienna on 
, to make the final arrangements ——_———_ 
of Dublin had given the liberal sum of 100,000/. 
Dublin Cathedral, and it is now proposed that 
titioned to give 500/. more to provide bell-ringers for 
The new Parliament of North Germany meets 
on the ist of February next. It is rumoured in Indian 
circles that two of the grand crosses of the order of the Star 
State now —— os likely ° be Tee wen i Na- 
4 ras, and on Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, 
the — es Governor of Bombay. —Mr. Alex- 
ander has recently succeeded in subjecting another 
order of the nyeny bodies to prismatic analyeis. A remark- 
able result of his o ations appears to be that sodium, in 
the state of luminous vapour, is present in the trains of most 
meteors. A new magnet of considerable power has been 
introduced by M. Greiss, consisting of a long spiral iron or 
, Such as is obtained by eres According to 
the south pole of such a magnet is always at that 
spiral w the instrument has first touched. 
of Mr. H. L. Holland, as Governor ot the Bank of 
expires in March next. Mr. Thomas Newman Hunt, 
Deputy-Governor, will then become Governor, 
. A. W. Crawford, one of the members for London, will 
the New Deputy-Governor. —What ~ to be the 
tomb-statue of Henry, eldest son of Henry the nd of Eng- 
land, and brother to Richard the First, has been discovered. 
@ the recent excavations in Rouen Cathedral. The 
Court Journal fixes Tuesday, the 5th of February, as the most 
probable date for the meeting of Parliament. Russia bas 
a beac age? ampesty to all Italians transported to Si- 
Alis d’Ambel, who conducted the Avenir 
Moniteur du Spiritisme has committed suicide. The Em 
peror of Au: has sent his portrait, with an autograph let- 
ter, to Lord Denbigh, chairman of the committee established 
in on during the late war to raise funds in aid of the Aus- 
trian wounded. The Commiesion on the Reorganization 
of the FrenchArmy, of which the Emperor is the president, it is 
saidwill end by adopting purely and simplythe Prussian system 
—that is to make every man, sound ia y and mind, subject 
to military service, with no ae of exemption. Ac- 
cording to a telegram from Constantinople, the Greek Minister 
bas demanded that the Greek soldiers captured in Candia 
should be given up to him. The Porte has refused compliance 
with this request.——It is said the applications for the Russian 
loan in London reach between £20,000,000 and £30,000,000. or 
from four to six times as much as was asked for——~—The 
Times understands that it has been definitely decided at a 
Cabinet Council, held lately, that a Reform Bill shall be intro- 
joo wilt tones portion of the Queen’ Sean the + 

a e ‘8 at the openin 
of Parliament.———St. imo is the title, as has generally been 
announced, of Miss Au: Evans's new work which is to be 
y in New York and London during 
y The prospectus of the Volunteer 
British American Military and Naval Gatetie, a 
journal, devoted to the interests of the volunteer torce, 
the service militia, and the military and naval establishments 
in British North 
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is announced at Ottawa, 

. W. The first number to ap on the 5th of January.~— 
A child, which was kidnapped in England two years ago, at 
the instance of a relative, who was to receive considerable 
property in case of its death, has just been discovered in Cin- 
—A burlesque on Faust is to be produced 
at Strand Theatre, London. —Colonel St. George 











Ord, ©. B., as been appointed Goverror of the new Colonial 

tof the Straits Settlements, and Mr. Robert Keate 
Governor of Natal. ‘The Empress Charlotte is now said to 
have become ravin 


mad, ae ae garments and refusing 
y t exaggerated. The 
fortress of Djusak, the last stronghold of the Emir of Bokhara, 
was taken by assault after an eight days’ siege, by the Rus- 
sians—_———-A Saxon lady—the wife of a barrister. 
lately committed suicide,in order that her husband should 
And life insurance money, and free himself from his debt. 
was certainly self-sacrificing devotion.—— The 

ed by the Viceroy in per- 
preparations for introdu- 











pulation 
that Mr. 
Peabody has t over £600,000 in charities and works 
Spolttiensdchieg ‘a tha uaneel Gunpis has panated te 
gentleman e name cf Simple has an 

for obtaining motion..———— Governor 
prosecution has not heard of in proper form yet 
in the law courts of London, and there is evidently a hitch 
somewhere in the 

















P8,/ been up to his usual standard, and indeed were not equal to 


te ph Singapore and Batavia, via Sumatra.——_——Ac- 
g to a correspondent of the = Zeitung, the cho- 
lera has again broken out at St. Petersburg. 
Mr. Goldwin 8 mith, in a letter to the London Daily News, re- 
commends leniency to the Fenian prisoners, but denies the 
right of the Ame: Government to interfere in their be- 
half, further than to make an appeal for mercy—————-The 
approaching arrival in Paris is announced of the ex-Elector 
of Heese, He will be accompanied by the Princess of Ha- 
nau, his morganatic wife, and several children. 


—_—_>—____ 


Arremus Warp 1x Lonpon.—Mr. Charles F. Browne 








in London. His contributions thus far to Punch have not 


some of his earlier effusions in little Vanity Fair, of this city, 
But now that he has made his appearance personally, dozens 
of the leading London journals speak most enthusiastically of 
“ Artemus Ward” in the capacity of lecturer. All the criti- 
cisms, without exception, are of such a favourable character as 
to prove that Mr. Browne’s reputation as a humourist of no 
ordinary powers, may now be accepted as an established fact. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says of him: “ On the platform, at least, 
Artemus derives no aid from typographical eccentricities, nor 
does he resort to any other oe means of forcing a 
laugh. The tall, slender, delicate-looking lecturer in ordi- 
nary evening dress suggests no relation to the showman of 
Baldinsville: He speaks with the faintest possible trace of 
his native accent ; so faint, indeed, that in a mixed company 
it would be hardly perceptible. There is no gesticulation, no 
attempt at mimicry in his narrative, yet it is really an excel- 
lent piece of acting, which, broad as much ef the fun is, be- 
longs to the region of comedy rather than of farce. He offers 
his jokes with such well-disguised art that the audience feels 
flattered by its own skill in detecting them, and his dry, im- 
ressive, unconscious air gives to them additional effect.” He 
described by the critic of another journal as “ in no respect 
resembling the ordinary notion of a ‘showman ;’ on the con- 
trary, in person, air,and manners, he is elegant and distin- 
guished, and realizes a young lady’s notion of a poet. His 
voice is clear, his delivery excellent, and his American accent 
is very slight, indeed.” ‘While still another says: ‘‘ The fune- 
real gravity of his expression, which deepens in solemnity the 
more comic he becomes, adds not a little to the ludicrous 
effect of his jokes.” In the Times and many other of the 
most widely-circulated journals of England “ Artemus Ward” 
and his lectures—particularly the one on the Mormons—are 
treated of with no stinted praise, so that his friends in this 
country may congratulate him on having made a very decid- 
ed success abroad. And with this success, Mr. Browne—or 
rather the much more distinguished individual—Mr. Ward’s 
health is said to have decidedly improved. Artemus deserves 
success, for he is certainly a hardworking and painstaking, as 
well as eccentric, genius, whose natural drolleries may be al- 
most dignified with the name of talent. 


Obituary. 


Sr Winr1AM PARKER.—We have to record the death of the 
senior officer of the Royal Navy, Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, G.C.B., first and principal naval aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, which todk place on the 12th ult. He entered the 
navy March 5, 1793, as captain’s servant, on board the Orion, 
74, Capt. John Thomas Duckworth, in which ship he-served in 
the West Indies. On May 6 and June 24, 1798, he was succes- 





sively nominated Acting-Lieut.. on the Jamaica station, of the 
Magicienne frigate, and Queen, 98, flagship of Sir Hyde Parker ; 
by whom, from April 29, 1799, until receipt of his first Ad- 


miralty commission bearing date September 5 in the same year, 
he was intrusted with the command of the Volage, 22, and of 
the Amaranthe and Pelican sloops. Attaining the rank of Com- 
mander on the 10th of October, 1799, Capt. Parker, after inter- 

diately ding the Abergavenny, 54, was appointed, on 
the 11th of November following, to the Stork, 18, in which ves- 
sel, employed in the West Indies, North Sea and Channel, he 
made prize of La Légére, French packet, of 14 guns and 50 men, 
laden with a valuable cargo, and contributed, in company with 
La Constance, 24, Capt. Zachary Mudge, to the capture of Z/ 
Cantara, Spanish privateer of 22 guns and 110 men, and of her 
consort, a lugger mounting 10 guns. On the occasion of his 
promotion to post rank, October 9, 1801, Capt. Parker was ap- 
pointed to J’ Oiseau, 36; and on the 8th of November, 1802, he 
joined the Amazon, 38. In that ship, at the commencement of 
the late war with France, he so distinguished himself on several 
occasions, particularly by his spirited conduct in chasing a French 
frigate into Toulon, that he excited the admiration and secured 
the friendship of Nelson ; with whom, in 1805, we find bim pur- 
suing the combined squadrons to the West Indies and back. Pre- 
viously to the latter event Capt. Parker had had the fortune, July 
16, 1803, to effect the capture of Ze Félix privateer of 16 gus 
and 96 men. He afterwards, September 12, 1805, took the Prin- 
cipe de la Paz, Spanish privateer, ting 24 9-pounders and 
four brass swivels, with a complement of 160 men ; and on March 








behaviour throughout a long running fight, which terminated in 
the surrender to the n, 98, and to the Amazon, whose loss 
extended to four men killed and five wounded, of the Marengo, 
80, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Linois, and 40-gun frigate 
Belle Poule. On March 23, 1811, he captared Le Oupidon, French 
i of 14 guns and 82 men. Quitting the A in 
ebruary, §12, he was next, October 11, 1827, appointed to 
the Warspite, 16, from which ship, stationed in the Mediterra- 
nean, he was transferred, December, 29, 1828, to the Prince 
ht. On May 1, 1831, Rear-Admiral Parker (who had 

attained flag rank July 22, 1830, and been nominated a C.B., 
June 4, 1815) was invested with the chief command of the Lisbon 
station, which he continued to hold—occasionally commanding 
an experimental squadron—until July 11, 1884. On the 16th of 
ee created >, 4 beoune on Some later 
a lord o miralty ; and on g that appointment was 
constituted, May 12, 1841, Naval Gommander-in-Chief in the 
East Indies, whither he sailed with his in the Cornwallis,72. 
As a reward for his services in China, he su: tended 
all the operations from the taking of Amoy in August, 1841, to 
the pacification of Nanking in 1842, he was nominated a G.C.B. 
December 2, 1842, and raised, on his return to England in 1844, 
to the dignity of Baronet. Since Fe! , 27, 1845, Sir William 





Parker (he had become a Vice-Admiral November 23, 1841) has 
been in the Hibernia,104. He was awarded the Good Service 
Comber 19, 1846, Firstand Principal’ Alde-de-Osmmp' the Queen. 
cem| 5 to 
askte, Vice-Admiral Sir 





would appear to have finally achieved a very decided success | ish friga 


13, 1806, he signalized himself by his meritorious and gallant 


Ss 
romotion to Rear-Admiral’s rank, and Capt. Sir Robert John Le 
esurier M‘Clure, K.C.B., becomes senior Capt. on the list. 


ApmrraL W. H. B. Tremuetrt.—This distinguished 

ran died at Plymouth recently, after a fortnight’s illness, at 
the age of ninety-four. The deceased officer was born gt 
Dartmouth, and entered the navy in 1788 on board his Majes. 
ty’s ship Salisbury. In 1795 he was _ 1 to the Lion ag 
Taostenants and served under Lords Howe and Cornwallis 
with distinction. In 1796 he was publicly thanked by Adm. 
ral Savage for his personal services in saving the crew of the 
Réunion, which was wrecked on a sand-bank in the North 
Sea. 
te that he himself had taken, he captured a §; 


while in command of the Alememe, he was awarded the 

of General by the Spaniards for assisting to expel the French 
invaders. In December of the same year, after chasing two 
French frigates 130 miles, he nearly lost his ship through the 
treachery of a French pilot. On different occasions he took 
and destroyed no less than fifty of the enemy’s vessels, He 
was created a Rear-Admiral in 1837 and Vice-Admiral jp 
1847. Shortly before his death the deceased officer was 
stricken with blindness. 


At Broadwater, near Worthing, Sussex, Matthew Breecherog 

Harrison, late Lieut. 62d .—At Kelleythorpe, Great Driffield, 

Yorkshire, Thomas Hopper, 4-5 Capt. 8th E. Y. R. V.—At Bon. 

logne-sur-Mer, Capt. Walter St aw ee ye late of H.M.'s 

od Madras Cavalry.—On board the P. and O. Co’s. s. 8, ¢, 

Capt. John Pyne Forbes, 3d Regt, B.N.I—At Ayr, N.B., a3 
+ 0! 


sloop at Gibraltar. In 1802 he was “ posted,” and in 1808, 
Tank 


Alexander Macleay Dumares e 63d Regt.—At Theresa 
Hammersmith, John Lewis White, late Capt. 68th Regt.—at 
Mornington Road, mt Park, Edward Guest, Esq., late of 
H.M.’s 16th Lancers.—Col, John Henderson, late 16th Ft, 


Aru. 

A list of deceased soldiers whose effects remain unclaimed by 
their relatives has been published in the Gazette. This course 
has been adopted in consequence of the vast sum that has accu- 
mulated at the War Office from the unpaid estates of private sol- 
diers, It is said that upwards of £100,000, the property of the 
poorest class of the population, has been handed over to the Ex. 
chequer, on this account, during the last ten years. The names 
of 100 deceased soldiers will be published every month, until the 
sum at present in the hands of the War Office has been disposed 
of.—The United Service Gazette publishes a rumour that the 
decision of Dr. Lushington in the case of the Banda and Kirwee 
prize money will be appealed against before the Queen in Coun. 
cil——A large quantity of breech-loading rifles (Snider pattern) 
have been received at: Aldershot Camp from the. War Depart- 
ment, and will be immediately distributed in proportion to the 
different infantry corps in the camp; and the instruction of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men in the use of the 
weapon will be commenced without delay.——There is reason to 
believe that the War Office have resolved to embody in the new 
warrant in regard to the position of medical-officers in the army 
the recommendations of the Army and Navy Committee. It is 
expected that the new warrant will be issued in the beginning 
of next year ; the increased pay and retirement sanctioned by it 
will not, however, take effect until the Ist of April_—We be. 
lieve (says the Pall Mail Gazette) that the committee of artillery 
officers, of which Sir Richard Davies is president, has already 
come to a unanimous decision on the important question of 
breech versus muzzle loading field guns. The decision accords 
with that of the Ordnance Select Committee, and towards which 
the experiments of the Armstrong and Whitworth committee 
had paved the way, viz., that it is desirable to revert to muzzle. 
loading rifled*guns for field artillery.——aA pedestal of polished 
stone has recently been erected in the court-yard of the War 
Office in Pall Mall, and upon it in the course of a few days will 
be a statue of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, better known 
as Mr. Sydney Herbert, who for some time had the direction of 
the War Department.——No successor being named to Colonel 
the Hon. Fane Keane, Royal Engineers, as extra Aide-de-Camp 
to his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, it is presumed in 
military circles that this officer will continue to hold the two 
Aide-de-Campships—viz., Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty and the 
Commander-in-Chief. It is considered a curious arrangement in 
military circles——It is reported that Major-General Freeman 
Murray is to succeed Major-General Sir Robert Walpole, K.CB., 
in command of the troops at Chatham.——There is little doubt 
that the post of Commander-in-Chief of the troops in India will 
very shortly be vacant, and that Sir Henry Storks from Maka 
will succeed to that most important command, rendered still 
more important by the late exposé, for something more than mi- 
litary capabilities is required to look after the morale of 8 
large a force as 75,000 officers and men.——The attention of the 
Horee Guards aathorities, it appears, has been called to the great 
inexpediency of removing the 1st Brigade Royal Artillery from 
Gibraltar to Halifax. On account of the lateness of the season, 
and the + contrast in the two climates, the health of the 
men would undoubtedly suffer severely, the winter having 

ready set in with great severity in Halifax. . 

Navy. 

By the death of Sir William Parker, Sir George Francis Sey- 
mour, G.C.B., G.C.H., will be advanced to the dignity of Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, and will consequently be removed from the 
post of Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom, in which he will 
no doubt be succeeded by Sir William Bowles, K.C.B., now 
Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom, who in his turn will make 
room for Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby, G.C.B., one of the few 
survivors of Sir William Hoste’s victory off Lissa. Sir Phipps 
is the maternal uncle of the Premier.—It having been erro 
a7! tated that Captain Cowper P. Coles had been created 
a K.C.B., it is now ascertained that the distinction which has 
been offered to this officer is simply C.B. of the civil division. 
——The iron armour-plated ship Northumberland, 26, 6,621 
tons, 1,350 nominal horee-power, is to be removed from the 
Thames to Devonport, where she is to be completed in her 
equipments and brought forward for service.—_Rear-Admira 
the Hon. George F. Hastings, C.B., is appointed commander-in- 
chief of her Majesty’s ships and vessels on the Pacific station, 





vice Rear-Admiral the Hon. Joseph Denman, promoted to view 
admiral,——Dr. Armstrong has been promoted to the 
rank of of Hospitals and ts in her Ma 


jesty’s service.——The Lords of the Admiralty have entered into 
age bles with Mesers. Cammell and Co., of the C: Iron- 
works, Sheffield, for the manufacture of 200 tons of ar- 
mour plates, for the turret ironclad ship Monarch, 6, 1,100-horee 
fe £29" an gel one fo Em gy Sentry 
29 18s. ton.——' 

tached to ‘ip reserve in Chatham harbour, is ordered to be sold 
out of the navy, in consequence of her service being no longe? 
required. 








the Arroprramera.—Lieutennte: T Brooke io be fisg-licut te 
- : H Kent to Léon; € 
ie ie F Hastings, OB; to 


Terrible. 





Whilst senior Lieutenant of the Santa Dorotea, a Span. ° 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Virtue and Yorston have lately published The Hud- 
son, From the Wilderness to the Sea, a handsome octavo of four 
Saaeed and twenty-four pages, illustrated by three hundred 
and six engravings on wood, and a steel frontispiece, the last 
showing the source of the Hudson at Indian Pass. It isfrom 
this point that Mr. Lossing starts, tracing the course of the 
fiver, ag he poetically remarks, from its birth among the 
mountains to its marriage with the ocean—a long and inter- 
esting journey, through rich and varied landecapes, here in 
the heart of primeval woods, there in green and smiling 
the whole ending at last in sight of Sandy Hook., Mr. 
Lossing made the journey which resulted in this monograph 
in the summer of 1859, and rather a laborious one he must 
have found it, if we may judge ‘by the number of sketches 
which he made while it was in p):ogress, from a lodge in the 
wilderness, which was hardly the one that Cowper sighed for, 
to the cellar of the Reidesel House, which looks very much 
like the cellars of most old houses—from a masque along to 
a bullet dug up on a battle-field—everything, in short, that an 
enthusiastic traveller would be on the alert to see with an il- 
justrated book looming before him in the future. Mr. Lossing 
draws very well, though with no especial grace or beauty, but 
he draws too much, as all his books show, the present one 
being no exception to the rule. As it was originally made 
for the English market, however, both the sketches and text 
having been prepared for the London Art Journal, its super- 
abundance of drawings is in measure accounted for. 

Messrs. Scribner and Co. publish a pretty Holiday book in 
the shapé of an illustrated eclition of Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. The illustrations, of which there are between forty 
and fifty, are drawn by F. A. Chapman, who has caught the 
homely, unaffected feeling of his author, which he might easi- 
ly have missed, and assuredly would have missed had he ‘at- 

tempted more ambitious drawings. There are two to each 
stanza, in the form of head. and tail pieces, if we may call 
them such, the stanza itself being printed between them, and, 
as the interest of the poem is a human one, of course, figure 
pieces predominate. They are done in a plain, simple way, 
and are all the better on that account. The most noticeable 
of the series is the first illustration of the second stanza, in 
which we see the tired cotiter tramping home at night with 
his spades, mattocks, and hoes; the figure of Jenny’s lover 
knocking at the cottage door; the family group around the 
fire; and the children taking their several ways home again 
after the nightly prayer. As this is the first time that this 
touching poem, in some respects the masterpiece of Burns, 
has ever been illustrated, outside of the collected editions of 
his works, we imagine his admirers in this country will not 
neglect the opportunity of obtaining it in its present separate 
form. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published A Summer in 
Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author 
of Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, The Gayworthys, and other stories 
for the young, which have had a great success here and in 
England. Of this clever juvenile novel we need not speak at 
length, since it has already been read by thousands of de- 
lighted children in the pages of Owr Young Folks, in which it 
originally appeared ; nor should perhaps speak of it at all, ex- 
cept to call attention to its illustrations, of which there .are 
some halfa dozen, the work of Augustus Hoppin, whose 
drawings we are always glad to see, especially when they are 
as good as in the present instance. Mr. Hoppin is a mannered 
artist, which is provoking, but he is an excellent one, which 
is delightful. One thing he can do better than any man in 
America, and that is draw women, be the same old or young, 
beautiful or homely: his forte, however, is beauty, elegance, 
and high breeding. Ifsuch a thing as an illustrated Court 
Journal were ever started, Mr. Hoppin would be the man of 
all others to illustrate it, being par excellence the artist of so- 
ciety. The ladies of America ought to be infinitely obliged 
to him for making them so pretty, and so well dressed ! 








Messrs, Hurd and Houghton publish, in two small volumes, 
of some three hundred pages each, The Poems of Alfred B. 
Street. Mr. Street, though not an old man, must be placed 
among the older American poets, his earliest poems dating 
back, if we remember correctly, some twenty or thirty years 
since, about which time there may be said to have been 
something like a beginning of a poetical literature here. Not 
that there were not scores of poets, so called, of a much earlier 
period, as msy be seen in the voluminous collections of Duyc- 
kink and Griswold, but that they really did little—it would 
not be very severe to say nothing—-toward proving their 
claims to the laurel. When Mr. Street began to write the 
standard of literary excellence and critical judgment was not 
80 high as it has since become, in this country, so far, at least, 
48 regards its home productions, which circumstance was 
both a piece of good and ill fortune for him and his fellows. 

‘was a cry for American literature, which meant much 
or little, according to the intelligence of those who caught it 


Up and echoed it. “With one class it meant novels, such as 
Cooper wrote at the North, and Simms at the South; with 
another, poems, which should somehow embody the grea‘- 
ness and the glory of America. There were several ways 0; 
achieving this feiat, the embriotic poets seemed to think, one 


ot which was to paint American landscape, as Bryant had 


done, and was doing ; avother to celebrate the aboriginies, as 
Sands and others had endeavoured to do. *The Indian fancy 
took the strongest, since for one good landscape piece we had 


besides. Mr. Street wrote a long Indian poem, and Mr. Long- 
fellow another—the latter based upon the Algic Researches of 
Schoolcraft, which, by the way, is a perfect treasure-house of 


|Indian legend and lore—and Messrs. A. B. and C. others 


which have long since gone to the trunkmakers. The Song 
of Hiawatha is popular yet, we believe, but Mr. Street’s Fron- 
tenac is about forgotten, though it had the honour, we believe, 
of being*printed, or reprinted, in England. Itis not in the 
present collection, at any rate, and we are not sorry for it, for 
truth to say the collection itself contains a sufficiency of poems 
concerning the unpoetical red man, and his manners and cus- 
toms. It also contains too many poems of which nature is 
directly or indirectly the subject. Mr. Street is a close and 
accurate observer of nature, we should judge, but lacks the 
ability, which is not a common one, to make the best use of 
what he knows; as itis he makes the most of it, crowding 
his pictures with details which are well enough in their way, 
but which should be subordinate in his verse as they are in 
nature. In other words there is a superabundance of details 
anda lack of breadth and effect in his work. When he at- 
tempts what may be called “studies,” as of trees, birds, 
flowers, &c., he is happier, and entitled to considerable 
praise. As a whole, however, his poetry is tedious reading, 
which is 8 pity, since it is evidently written with fervour, and 
with a laudable desire to add something to the poetical 
literature of his country. 


The American News Oo. have recently published Jennie 
Juné’e American Cookery Book, by Mrs. J.C. Croly, (Jennie 
June,) author of Talks on Women’s Topics, &c. It is a thick 


containing, the title assures us, upwards of twelve hundred re- 
ceipts, which are said to be choice and carefully tested, we 


the grosser elements, with a pleasant remembrance of good 


these duties seem attractive to the conscientious young wives 


Here is the first : 
“ ALICE CAREY’S MINCED CHICKEN. 
Mince all that is left of cold roast, or boiled chicken. 


us see the second receipt, however : 
“ MRS, STOWE’S BREAD AND FRUIT PUDDING. 





ten poor Indian poems, epics, lyrics, monodies, and what nof 


the glory of seeing their receipts quoted in cookery-books. 


twelvemo, this late addition to the literature of the cuisine, 


are not told by whom, but we presume by the fair writer her- 
self, who enters with gusto on the task which she set herself, 
anc which she declares has been executed lovingly, with a 
strong appreciation of the benefit and pleasure to be derived 
frum good cooking, from the intermingling of the finer with 


times spent in the kitchen, and with an earnest wish to make 


who would willingly perform their part, if they but knew 
how. We are afraid that Mrs. Croly compliments the young 
wives of America more than they deserve in this matter, but 
as that is rather her business than ours, we should leave her 
to settle it with the young wives themselves.. She writes with 
enthusiasm, as we have said, but tamely enough as compared 
with Ruskin whom she quotes on her title page. Hear the 
eloquent} but slightly erratic art-critic, who of late years has 
taken all crotchety notions under his especial and powerful 
protection: “ What does cookery mean? It means the know- 
ledge of Medea, and of Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, 
and of Rebekah, and of the Queen of Sheba. It means the 
knowledge of all fruits, and herbs, and balms, and spices— 
and of all that is heyling, and sweet in fields, and groves 
and gavoury in meats—it means carefulness and inventiveness, 
and watchfulness, and willingness, and readiness of appliance. 
It means the economy of your greatgrandmothers, and the 
science of modern chemists—it means much tasting, and no 
wasting—it means English thoroughness, and French art, and 
Arabian hospitality, and it means ia fine, that you are to be 
perfectly and always ‘ ladies’—‘ loaf givers,’ and as you are to 
see imperatively that everybody has something pretty to put 
on—so you are to see, even yet more imperatively, that every- 
body has something nice to eat.” Mercy on us, if cooking 
means all this, or even the half of it, the young women of 
America will never become proficients in the art, for what 
with music, astronomy, and the ure of the globes, to say no- 
thing of French, for the Exposition next year (if papa doesn’t 
fail before,) they really have not a moment at their command. 
They are always to be “ ladies,” too, which is hardly compa- 
tible with “ good times” in the kitchen ; and they are “ to see 
that everybody has something nice to eat,” a delightful little 
task, but one rather fitted for the poetical Land of Cockaigne, 
where the chickens fly round roasted, with knives and forks 
under their wings, begging the passers to eat them, than for 
prosaic, practical, and dear America. But soit must be, for 
has not Ruskin said it, and does not Mrs. Croly endorse him ? 
Not to conflict with these august authorities, let us take refuge 
on safe ground by copying two receipts which bear the names 
of well known American ladies, both of whom are literary, 
and, it is to be presumed, fond of the delights of the table. 


Warm 
it with half a cup of cold gravy, and a table-spoonful of mush- 
room sauce. Pile it in the centre of a dish, and place round 
alternately small and very thin slices of broiled ham, and 
poached eggs on toast.” It reads savoury, does it not? but, if 
we might venture the observation, it looks expensive. Let 


Take thin slices of white bread, nearly fill a buttered mould 
with layers of bread and layers of fruit alternately ; beat four 
eggs, mix them in 4 pint of warm milk, and pour it over the 
bread and fruit. Boil it twenty minutes, and serve it with 
white sacce.” Ifthe poets and novelists of America fare in 
this sumptuous manner, they are certainly to be envied. The 

author asked for bread, and received a stone ; the 
writers of to-day, two of them, at least, have layers of bread 
and fruit, and the luxury of mushroom sauce, not to mention 


We have from the press of the Harpers another instalment 
to the literature of the late war, in the shape of a twelvemo. 
of some three hundred pages, written by William F. G. 
Shanks, and entitled Personal Recollections of Distinguished 
Generals. The Generals who are subjects of Mr. Shanks’s re- 
collections are Sherman, Thomas, Grant, Sheridan, Hooker 
and Rosseau, each of whom has a chapter devoted to his char- 
acteristics and achievements, while others of less note are 
massed together afterward. Sherman is considered as a stra- 
tegist, Thomas as a tactician, Grant as a general, (generalship 
being supposed to include both tactics and strategy), Sheridan 
as a cavalryman, and Hooker as “ Fighting Joe,” a soubri- 
quet, by the way, of which he was not at all proud himself. 
Mr. Shanks admires Sherman, but he sees very grave faults 
in him both as a man anda soldier. “As an organizer of 
armies for the field,” he says, “and as a tactician in battle, 
he was an utter failure. He never commanded a well-orga- 
nized army whose discipline did not become relax under his 
administration, and he was never commander-in-chief 
in any battle which was not a failure.” Thomas, 
according to Mr. Shanks, is a model soldier of the 
kind upon whom it is always safe to depend, since they have 
learned their profession thoroughly, and are always prepared 
for emergencies. His idol, however, is Grant, whose plucky, 
persistent qualities are the concretion of all soldiership and 
generalship in his eyes. He thinks highly, too, of Hooker, 
who, like Iago, “is nothing if not critical.” “ Hooker cannot 
resist the temptation to criticise ; and, being unable to appre- 
ciate that questionable code of morality in which policy dic- 
tates that the truth is not always to be spoken, he has made 
himself life-long enemies. He can attribute every failure of 
his life to that one ‘weakness of the noble mind.’” “ Na- 
poleon would have suffered even more than McClellan from 
criticism if he had been as poor a soldier, for McClellan had 
but one honest critic, Hooker, and all Napoleon’s marshals 
frequently criticised his movements.” We quote this para- 
graph for what it is worth, reminding Mr. Shanks at the same 
time that he has forgotten the military critics of the 7ridune, 
who were probably quite as honest as Hooker in their 
defamation of General McClellan. That Mr. Shanks is as 
loyal as the most radical of his countrymen could desire may 
be inferred from the parallel which he draws between Grant 
and Lee, who, he maintains, have nothing in common be- 
tweenthem. “It is impossible to compare the most positive 
man of the war with the least resolute of the rebellion; the 
strongest of the true with the weakest of the false cause; the 
grandest character with the most contempiible ; a great and 
successful general on the offensive with a weak and unsuc- 
cessful general on the defensive.” This bit of antithesis has 
but one defect—it is not true, otherwise it is perfect. Mr. 
Shanks tells us that he has been told that the language of 
some of his sketches is offensive to the subjects of them, which 
is quite likely, but he adds that he has been unable to find 
any fact that ought to be stated otherwise, which is equally 
likely, considering that his sources of information were only 
such obvious ones as would naturally come in his way as war- 
correspondent. He also states that he has not written one 
word which he intends to retract while he lives, which is 
rather plucky than philosophical, in view of the fallibility of 
human judgments. With all his defects, however, he has 
written a readable, gossippy book, over which an hour or 
two may be spent pleasantly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lizzie Lorton of Gregrigg. ANovel. By E. Liga ; — 
Fairy Tales of all Nations. Edward Laboulaye. larper and 
3.——A Summer at ley.——Grace inten 8 ne Story. 
—Charity, or Nettie’s Victories. 1 — Shree and nu- 
merous other Tales. al Protestant E, Sunday School 
Union and Church Book’ Society, 


Hine Arts. 


PICTURES BY THE FRENCH ETCHING CLUB. 

M. Cadart, from Paris, opened at the Derby Gallery, on 
Saturday evening last, his second exhibition in New York of 
pictures painted by members of the French Etching Ciub, an 
association of which M. Cadart was the founder, and which 
numbers upon its extensive list the names of many artists _ 
whose reputation has long since become a fatt accompli on 
both sides of the Atlantic. An hour’s round of the galleries, 
enabled us to judge that the exhibition, as a whole, is a. 
more varied and interesting one than that of last winter. We 
do not think that any of the artists represented, however,—that 
is any of the leading artists, such as Corot, Daubigny, and 
others,—are here introduced to us at anything like their beat 
The works of many of them that figure upon these walls, are 
of a sketchy character, and suggestive, rather, of what th 
artists are capable of achieving, than what they actua. 
have achieved in the ‘examples before us. Gustaye Do 
whose fame as an illustrator is surpassed by that of no living 
artist, appears to be possessed with a “ vaulting ambition” to 
produce immense pictures of subjects that would more plea- 
singly commend themselves to notice if painted on a sma_ler 
scale. “ Flowers,” No. 96, is a huge canvas, draped, by the 
bye, to the resemblance of a catafalque, and none the more 
cheerful for that. It is a grand study of herbage, with a sug- 
gestion in the scythe that slumbers among the wild flowers; 
but wherefore so much of it? And so of his “ Pine Trees,” 
No. 95; a fine presentment of sombre forest, but which, to 
speak in paradox, might have looked larger but for its great 
size. One of the most striking pictures here is that by 
Tissot, “ Spring,” No, 248. It isa picture distinctively pre- 
Raphaelite in manner, but with a wonderful freshness and 








beauty of, colour, and blossoms,’and charm about it. The 
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green of the herbage, as it seems to us, is of an unnaturally 
dark hue. Another picture by the same artist is the “ Danse 
Macabre,” No. 249. It is a subject horrible at any time, 
whether as given to us by Holbein or by any other artist of 
the Dance of Death. Tissot’s conception of it is strong, in- 
deed, but we should hardly like to have it always before us. 
Avwery excellent picture, marked with force and action, is 
Ventadour’s “Carrier,” No. 268, representing a team of noble 
horses drawing heavy stones through a narrow pass. The 
small .pictures of Patrois remind one, and not unfavourably 
to the artist, of Meissonier. They are equal in finish, per- 
haps, to any of that painter’s works, though they are lack- 
ing in his crispness of touch. No leas than sixteen pictures 
by J. A. Walker—who does not appear to be a member of 
the French Etching Club, by the way—are distinguished 
through the collection. They are nearly all transcripts from 
the hunting field, and are for the most part mediocre in draw- 

ing and character. Better than these, although very French 

in the idea of sporting life presented by them, are ten hunt- 
ing scenes by Nienwenhuys, a large one and a small one. 
Jacque is represented here in some capitally painted farm 

scenes, his sheep, especially, being full of truth and indivi- 

duality. There is a “ Venus” here, by Lefévre, a picture 
which might have inspired the Laus Veneris of Mr. Swin- 
burne, who has a fine opportunity, now-a-days, of gathering 
materials for his muse among the painters of the modern 
Fretich school. Our limits, this week, prevents us from either 
noticing this interesting collection more at large, or from re- 
curring to the Gambart pictures, which will, however, remain 
on exhibition for some weeks, yet. 





THE RUGGLES GEMS. 

A new collection of theese pretty pictures is now on exhibi- 
tion and for sale at 843 Broadway. They show an improve- 
ment, we think, over those of last year, and for what they 
are—unpretending little effects in colour, are quite merito- 
rious. We can imaging many worse presents for the Holidays 
than one of those dainty glimpses of nature, 

—-———_ o-——__-- 
LOVE-LETTERS. 


Love-letters ought, on theory, to be full of genius. They con- 
tain, or are suppused to contain, the young gushings of nature 
and of the heart; And itis very much in favour of the writers 
that they write in moments of exaltation, and mean what they 
write to be seen only by one pair of liquid eyes. At such a task 
one would think only a very stupid man could fail ; but, on the 
contrary, one finds that very few men succeed. But as clever 
womer every now and then are fascinating, and men do happen 
sometimes to fall in love with chem, it is necessary to have some 
sensible views as to what a letter of the sort, directed to a com- 
petent critic, should contain. And inasmuch as, in the present 
condition of society and the law, nobody can be quite certain 
that his love-letters may not hereafter be published, either for 
the benefit of the newspapers or for posterity, it is important 
that Englishmen should begin to give their minds to doing their 
epistolary duties well, and in a manner calculated to bring no 
disgrace upoa themselves or their education. What ruins most 
Jove letters is not the sentiment, or the unworldliness that un- 
derlies them, so much as the adberence toa kind of common form 
which is not by any means based upon the rules of the highest 
art. The love-letters of tradesmen and half-educated people, 
whenever they turn up in the papers, are always full of little 
commonplaces which the writers appear to consider appropriate 
to the situation. . They never seem able quite to make up their 
miud whether it is the correct thing to call the beloved object 
thou or you ; and the second person singular and the second per- 
son plural keep blundering up against one another in a manner 
that must be heartrending to any young tradesman’s mistress 
who is anything of a grammarian. There is something about 
the correspondence of lovers who belong to this class of life 
that reminds the reader of a valentine. Itis the correct thing 
apparently amoog them to engage in a periodical correspond- 
ence, aud the British tradesman does it without a murmur; but 
his share in it generally consists of assurances that when he got 
back to his shop after leaving the lady of his affections he could 
not sleep a wink, but that even in the dark watches of the night 
he is “thine, fondly thine.” The young milliner to whom it is 
addressed is far better pleased that these little common forms 

bould not be left out. The love-letters of educated people are 
oubtless less grotesque ; but educated people have their own 
common forms, which to cold and rational observers would ap- 
pear possibly little less ridiculous in the long run. The poetry 
of the times has a good deal to say to the love-letter of the 
period. Girls who are tolerably well read know by heart all the 
routiue of love making long before they ever come tu be seriously 
in love. They bave seen about it in Byron and in Tennyson, and 
have sung a good deal about it in connexion with the moon, and 
with all sorts of angels and of flowers, at the piano. As soon 
as the fated hour of a life-long attachment comes, they settle 
themeeives down to realize all that they have heard of, and a 
love which had not a good deal of moon and flowers and angels 
about it would not seem to them love at all. The first thing that 
a woman likes when she is being courted is to be called some- 
thiog like what amateur musicians are always calling one another 
in duets. She is quite willing to be a bee, or a bird, or a lily ; 
bat it is de riguer that she sbould be either in the ornithological 
or the botanical line. It is all very well if the lover happens to 
have been a little in the duet way too. He can in this way un- 
derstand the feeling, and nerve himself without much difficulty 
to respond to it. Bat if he is entirely ignorant about birds and 
botany, his task becomes more serious. He has the humiliation 
of being Moe to confine himself entirely to calling his future 
wite an angel or a goddess, according as he is most addicted to 
classica( or to Christian mythology ; while the mortifyiug thought 
cannot fail to strike him that both appellations are a little ele- 
vated and a little trite. If it were uot, indeed, for the penny 
post, writiog love letters might not be so exhausting to the in- 
tellect. In old times a gentleman could only indite epistles of 
the kind once a week or ouce a fortnight, and had plenty of lei- 
sure to get up his literary steam and to select his illus:rations, 
If at the moment it did not occur tohim what sort of plant he 
wished to call his fair correspondent, he had at least seven days 
to think about it, and to consult his dictionary. The penny post 
has altered all this, aad # lover’s imagination now bas to undergo 
frequent and diurnal drains which it really is quite unfitted to 
support. Cou bas become a literary crisis in life. Men 
must write as Jong as women will read, and it is on this account 
that the art of love-letter writing deserves to be seriously 
aad seriously recognized, even by so prosy and sedate a sibtoal 
as the Civil Service Commissioners, It is a sad thing to think 


how many attachés, Indian civil servants, and clerks in Govern- 
ment offices are totaliy ignorant of the proper rudiments of a 
training which is sure to become necessary to them in the daily 
rouzine of their profession.—Saturday Review. 

cinema 


“A LONG SWIM.” 
TRUTH, NOT FICTION. 


A correspondent of our namesake at Liverpool thus ad- 
dresses that journal in reference to a short story al€o copied 
by us. 

In your paper of the 19th instant you gave an extract from 
Chambers's Journal, under the title of “A Long Swim,” and 
in phrases of fiction that story contained the svbstance of the 
narrative of a feat of my late brother, Commander William 
Richard Smith, when a midshipman on board the Zndymion, 
which you published twenty-six years ago. The actual cir- 
cumstances of the deed were far more dangerous and appalling 
than would be gathered from the story told in Chambers's 
Journal, which, however, seems to have been written by some 
one well acquainted with them, if not an actual partaker of 
the danger. The party consisted of three officers, four sea- 
men cf the frigate, and four gentlemen, inhabitants of Aunti- 
gua, and they were capsized, as stated, at the distance of two 
miles from the shore, about three, P.M. All attempts to right 
the boat were ineffectual, and after waiting for some time, 
hoping that they might be seen and assistance sent to them, 
they found they were drifting fast to sea,and must be lost, 
unless some one could swim ashore. There was only one of 
the party capable of the effort, but as he was in command of 
the boat he refused to leave them, preferring death with the 
rest rather than life with the stained reputation of deserting 
his companions. After an anxious consultation, Captain 
Palms, now or late of York, but then a midshipman, volun- 
teered-to accompany my brother, upon being assured of every 
possible support if bis strength should fail. It was about four, 
P.M., when they started, but in consequence of the hesd wind 
and the adverse current, it was past six before they landed. 
They had the appalling sight of sharks about them all the way, 
and they were repeatedly “ shovelled along” by these terrible 
monsters, which they only kept at bay by beating the water 
violently whenever they were seen approachiog. Palms’ 
strength failed completely, and for nearly an hour he was sup- 
ried by his companion, who, on Janding, laid him on the 

h insensible, and then ran into Falmouth to alarm the 
town There he engaged immediately a boat and four negroes, 
and pulled out in the direction he supposed his companions 
to have drifted. Towards ten, P.M., the negroes got w 
and hopeless of finding the object of their search, and could 
not be persuaded to persevere; but just then the sound of 
oars was heard, and on hailing it was found to proceed from 
one of the frigate’s boats. Palms, on recovering his senses, 
had gone off to the ship and gave the alarm, when all the 
boats were manned and despa‘ched in search, but all save 
this had given up the pursuit and hadreturned. Getting into 
it, my brother, chilled and nearly naked as he was, directed 
the crew to pull out further in the direction that he was still 
confident they must search, and after some time they had the 
joy of falling in with the missing party, eleven miles from 
land, all safe except two, who, in despair, had set off a few 
minutes before the boat reached them, in the vain attempt to 
swim ashore. They, too, were picked up. Tbe boat was 
baled, not a sail nor an oar was lost, and the recovery was 
complete. Had it been less complete, a report of the occur- 
rence would have been necessary, when the attention of the 
Admiralty would have been called to a display of gallantry 
and endurance which would have brought promotion and 
honour to one who was as remarkable for courage and energy 
as for intellect and judgment. . 

I am, Sir, your obedient — 


Spring Bank, 24th Nov., 1866. 
ee ET 
A REMARKABLE M.P.—Mr. Kavanagh, the newly-elected 
MP. for Wexford, is the most remarkable of men. He was born 
without legsor arms. In place of legs he has but about six 
inches of muscular thigh stumps, one being about an inch shorter 
than its fellow ; while his arms are dwarfed to, perhaps, four 
inches of the upper portion of these members, and these are un- 
furnished with any terminations approaching, in the remotest 
manner, tohands. Yet he is a beautiful caligraphist, a dashing 
hontsman, an artistic draughtsman, an unerring shot, and the 
most expert of yachters!—a combination of accomplishments, 
under the circumstances of his corporeal imperfections, that is 
certainly astonishing. He is now about forty years of age, and 
a Jarge family of as handsome children as could be found in this 
teeming and prolific country has blessed his union with a lady as 
remarkable for her beanty as she is beloved for her amiability 
and consideration. He has considerable literary taste, as bis 
“ Cruise of the Eva” will testify. He holds the pen or pencil in 
his mouth, and guides its course by the arm-stumps, which are 
sufficiently long to meet across the chest, and by this apparently 
impossible mode he produces a caligraphy, each letter of which 
is distinctly formed, and all without any+peculiarity or what is 
called **character:’”’? When hunting he sits in a kind of saddle 
basket, and his reins are managed with an expertness 
and an ease surprising; but, perhaps, the greatest of his 
achievements is driving a “four-in-hand.” This he does to 
perfection, andas his team scampers away at a dashir ¢ pace the 
sharp crack of his whip may be heard far off. How is the hon- 
ourable member for Wexford to record his vote? 1: his draw- 
ing-room he contrives, hedge-hog-like, to roll from p]u + to place, 
‘Chis would not be practicable in the House ; and, ax “ strangers” 
can’t be admitted on such sacred occasions, Colone! Tylor will 
have to add the duty of “locomotive” to those ov rous ones 
which even with fully developed members he oftentimes finds it 
difficult to discharge. Arthar M‘Murrough Kavanagh’s first *P- 
rance in the House will create thing of a sensati e 
an able and fluent speaker, and brings to the consideration of 
every public question the resources of a carefully cultivated in- 
telligence. He isthe lucky possessor of large estates in Wex- 
ford, Kilkenny, and Carlow. 


Tue Rrrvaistic Farrs 1x Encianp.—Lord Ebury writes 

to the Times to say that he will be glad to join the efforts pro- 

by “S.G. 0.” and seconded by Mr. Robdert Hanbury, 

. P. to oppose ritualism in the Church, but he does not look 

for success. He thinks that the greater portion of our influ- 
ential laity and the great majority of the bishops and cl 

- either pe mg bmney or a aaah a 

mselves, Ebury has 
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avoided, and may lead we don’t know where. If we enter it 

be called bigots an Exeter-hallites, 

and violent speeches will be-made about the Pope. After all, 

the evil, if it really is one, ia confined to a few places ; the 

men; the poor are attracted 
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*|are delighted with the new system, and 


——$—————— 
and we do not exactly know what we believe about apostoli 
succession. ps, after all, as some say our Prayer Book 
teaches, a mysterious power may be conferred upon our 
priests alone to regenerate all little children and absolye all 
penitents, which would be very pleasant. Then the ladies 
canno 
much harm in dresses and decorations and so forks 
would be easy enough to find laymen to join in the Proposed 
movement, Lord E thin ks, but for the fact that the balk 
of religious men in the midd le classes, not being restrained 
the conventionalisms which hamper the aristocracy, are Dig. 
senters, and they now look on with a smile at our perplex. 
ities, and ask us to follow their example. 


Tue Great EasTERN.—A limited liability company, calle 
the * Society of the Charterers of the Great tern,” bag 
forméd in Paris, with a capital of $500,000, to charter the steam. 
ship Great Hasterm. An effective board, including severaj 
Americans, have taken the miinag tA tract tor repairs 
and fittings has been made wi th a Liverpool firm, under e 
metits to have the work done by the 5th of March. The “Gn 
Eastsrn will then sail for New York, and is expected to leave 
this port for Brest direct about the Ist of April next. The 
ship will have accommodations for about twenty-five hundred 
passengers, and will afford a good opportunity for those who 
intend to viait the Paris Exhibisiion. It is the intention of the 
company to issue excursion tickets to Paris and return at a re. 
duced rate. 

Tue Frest OYsTER-EATER.-—Once upon a time—it must be 
a prodigiously long time ago, however—a man of melancholy 
mind, who was walking by the shores of a picturesque esi 
listening to the monotonous mur mur of the sad sea-waves, espied 
# very old and ugly oyster, all covered over with parasites and 
seaweeds. It was so unpreposse tsing that he kicked it with hig 
foot, and the animal, astonished iit receiving such harsh treat. 
ment on his own domain, gaped vride with indignation. Seej 
the beautiful cream-coloured layers that shone within the shelly 
covering, and fancying the interior of the shell to be beautiful, 
he lifted up the “ aged native” for further examination, inserting 
his finger and thumb within the sliells. The irate mollnsc, think. 
ing, no doubt, that this was meant as a further insult, snapped 
its pearly door close upon the finger of the intruder, causing him 
some little pain. After releasing bis wounded digit, the ingui- 
sitive gentleman very naturally put it into his mouth. « 
lightful!” exclaimed he, opening wide his eyes. ‘* What is this?” 
and again he sucked his thumb. Thien the great truth flashed upon 
him that he had found out a new d:light—had, in fact, acciden- 
tally achieved the most important discovery ever made up tothat 
date. He proceeded at once to the verification of his thought. 
Taking up a stone, he forced open the doors of the oyster, and 
gingerly tried a piece of the mollusc itself. Delicious was the 
result; and{so, there and then, with no other condiment than 
the juice of the animal—with no creaming brown stout or pale 
Chablis to wash down the repast, no nicely-cut, well-buttered 
bread—did that solitary anonymous man inaugurate the oyster 
banquet.—Bertram’s Harvest of the Sea. 








More Economy my THE PRODUCTION OF Gas.—A new 
economic gas known as “ Ensley’s patent,” was lately tested in 
Cobourg, Canada. It ia said to have proved a complete success, 
the light surpassing the coal heretofore used, in brilliancy. It 
promises also to be a success in a commercial point of view, as 
at the reduced figure of $2 50 per thousand feet at which it is to 
be sold to the townspeople a large profit is said to be afforded to 
the producers, Not only cen it be sold cheaper, but the works 
can be erected at much less cost than after the old metiod. It 
is especially adapted to small towns, and the process of mann- 
facture exhibits many novelties interesting to the friends of pro- 
gress. Gas and tar, turpentine, pyroligneous acid, liquid am. 
monia, and suporphosphate of lime or animal charcoal, are all 
being produced at the same time and from the same material, 
all these valuable products are frota articles comparatively 
worthless, such as pine stumps and bones, and the invention thus 
forms a very valaable as well as novel development of Canadian 
invention and enterprize. 


Our AtLantic Fzrry Boats.—By a parliamentary paper 
recently issued in England, we learn that the passage from 
Liverpool to New York by the Canard mail steamers occu- 
pies 12 days 11 hours, at an average speed of 10°58 knots per 
hour. The homeward e is usually performed in 11 days 
7 hours, at an average speed of 11°48 knots. In the year 1861 
the Persia made seven voyages out and eight home atan 
average speed respectively of 12°15 and 12°91 knots per hour, 
thus performing the journey in little over ten days each way. 
The Cunard mail ships between Liverpool and Hoston attain 
a less rate of speed, averaging 13 days, with a speed of 9.77 
knots per hour on the outward, and I1 days, at the rate of 108 
knots, on the homeward passage. 





INcREASE OF British CoMMERCE.— During the past ten 
years the number of registered vessels belonging to the British 
Empire has increased from 35,000 to 40,000, representing 8 
corresponding increase of tonn amounting to two mil- 
lions. To this quota the United Kingdorn has farnished up- 
wards of 2,000 vesselspyand the British Colonies about 3,000! 
This return shows that the British Empire now requires 
85,000 more seamen than were wanted in the year 1855 for 
the efficient working of her mercantile marine, and also shows 
from whence England is supplied with ships. 





PRESIDENTIAL IMPEACHMENT.—The Ezaminer and Chroni- 
cle of last week contained the following temperate)and eensible 
remarks on this delicate subject :-— 

“Impeachment, thus far in our history, has been seldom re- 
sorted to as a mode of removal from office, and though often 
threatened, it is not likely ever to be applied to a President of 
the United States. Asa means of security, it would be found far 
less effective than others that might be more readily adopted, 
while, as a mode of inflicting punishment, it would iy be 
adequate to any of the great crimes for which, alone, it can be 
employed. The proceeding, also, of itself, would be attended 
with very great embarrassments. The President is always, for 
the time being, the head of a party, and it would be scarcely 

ssible to put the highest officer of the Government on trial be- 
ee the Senate for official misdemeanours, save upon political 
considerations, and in the interest of an opposite party. This, 
of itself, would be sure to awaken popular sympathy, and secure 
for the culprit an importance which he pis ee oe might never 
have. Besides all thir, 1 disgrace of . Pad a sy 

ntry like ours, is also the disgrace o nation—for 
tod choice. The time, then, 
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le; or whomnsocner we eect as President of the United Sia, 
we shail have to abide by, for weal or for woe, to the end ~o 
Sy ecto Mee a 

far more 
‘hia the ns eas Oe fed 





by music and song, and awed by mysterious performances ; | with 
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MagRrep THE WRonG Man.—'The Ottawa Post relates the 
following funny tale :—“ A blushing damsel, named Julia, and a 
Jant , named ‘ Larry,’ both natives of the Emerald Isle, 
were supposed by outsiders to be betrothed. Larry was a la-. 
pouring man, and considered a fine fullow, until some British red 
coats made their appearance recently. One of them ‘threw his 
eye’ 00 the fair Julia, aad determined! to circumvent her and to 
oust Larry. As this was a game in which Larry wanted a word 
say, and as the soldier was determined he should not, and 
‘alia appeared to side with the soldier, there was nothing left for 
the brave Milesian but to consult the girl’s mother. Now, the 
gid lady was well posted in this sort of businese, and she laid 
her plang to defeat the red-coat. Matters had progressed very 
favourably until one night when mamma overheard Julia and the 
discussing an elopement. The time and place of meet- 
ing were appointed, and all the arrangements made, The plan 
was this: On the ensuing Saturday evening, at the hour of eight 
gelock, John would be punctually found at a certain corner 
within a stone’s throw of Julia’s house. There she was to join 
him, and proceed immediately to a neighbouring church, where 
a few words from the clergyman would unite them inseparably. 
* ® Ateight o’clock precisely, the soldier was at his post 
awaiting the arrival of bis bride elect. He had not been a 
minute on the spot when he received a blow on the head from a 
man who stole up behind him, and before he recovered his senses 
be found himself stripped, bound hand and foot, and gagged. A 
blanket was wrapped around him by two men, and he was 
Jaid on some straw ina stable. One of the men then proceeded 
to undress and don the soldier’s uniform. Having completed 
his toilet, both men left the stable. Julia arrived at the tryst- 
ing-place a few minutes afterwards, and arm in arm with the red 
coat she proceeded to the church. She found her usually lively 
compani ding] iturn, and after a few fruitless at- 
tempts at conversation, walked silently by the side of her future 
husband. On arriving at the church they found the clergyman 
awaiting them. The ceremony had just been completed when 
the blushing Julia cast a sidelong, languishing glance at her 
partner. The glance was instantly changed to a stare, followed 
ascream and a sudden recoil backwards. There in the red 
jacket and white belt stood not John, but her old lover, Law- 
rence. To increase her confusion, her mother slipt from behind 
a pillar and confronted her with a quiet sneer on her countenance. 
The soldier was released and his uniform returned to him with 
thanks. The moment he dressed himself he made off for the 
barracks without inquiring any farther for Julia, and he has not 
since been seen about Ottawa.” 








Hisrortc Rerics.—A curious list has recently been published 
of the prices which certain articles of no intrinsic value have at- 
tained in consequence of having been worn or possessed by his- 
toric personages, The ivory chair which was presented to Gus- 
tav Wasa by the city of Lubeck was sold by auction in 1825, and 
knocked down to a chamberlain of the King of Sweden, who bid 
68,000 florins (£6,000) for it. The coat worn by Charles XII. at 
the battle of Pultowa was preserved by Colonel Rosen, who fol- 
lowed the King to Bender. This garment was afterwards sold 
for £22.000 at Edenburg. Abbé Tersau gave a fabulous price 
fora pair of dancing shoes worn by Louis XIV. at one of the 
ballets in which he himself took part during the early part of his 
rei When the bodies of Heloise and Abelard were removed 
to Pettis Augustins, an English gentleman offered £4,000 for one 
of Heloise’s teeth. Yet the great philosopher Descartes’ skull, 
put up for auction at the Soarmann sale in 1850, fetched but £4, 
the wig of Kant but £8, and the cane of Voltaire £20; but a 
waistcoat of Jean Jacques Rousseau 95f, The bat worn by Na- 
poleon at Eylau brought 1,920f. at a recent sale,—Court 
Journal. 





Brps oF Various Featrsers.—The Liberté, speaking of 
ladies’ dresses for the coming season, says :—“ Another fashion, 
of an eccentric character, is appearing. It consists of trimmings 
made of feathers. Formerly a plume or marabout was worn in 
the bonnet, now the whole person is covered with them, just like 
the savages of the New World. Sportsmen cannot supply them 
in sufficient quantity. Feathers of the peacock, partridge, pin- 
tado, pheasant, jay, blackbird, and pigeon, are all seized on with 
eagerness, and even the ducks of the poultry are plucked to sa- 
tisfy the caprice of our fashionable ladies,” 





A Panistan Luxury.—The taste for horseflesh is increasing 
in Paris, There are at present in the capital seven butcheries 
for the sale of that commodity, and which dispose of about 40,000 
pounds in weight per week. The annual consumption may there- 
fore be estimated at 1000 tons, or more than ten times the quan- 
tity of meat distributed to the poor in the 20 bureaux de bien- 

ce. So far horseflesh has been exempt from the octroi 
duty, and sells at from five sous to 1f. the kilo. of two pounds, 





Brirish CLArMs ON AMERICA.—Mr. Wyse, of Lloyds, has 
addressed a letter to Lord Stanley directing attention to the 
claims of British shipowoers, in regard to the capture of several 

vessels by Federal men-of-war during the late war. Mr. 

» by desire of Lord Stanley, replied, stating that no 

strangement has hitherto been made between her Majesty’s Go- 

verament and that of the United States for the examination and 

wtilement of the claims of their respective subjects and citizens 
stising out of the events of the war. 


Dr, Cummines’s Propnecires.—In a service in his church 
in London, on the 18th ult., Dr. Cummings said that 20 years ago 
he had fixed upon the year 1866 as the probable period when time 
thould come to an end, and he had then and since been much ri- 
diculed for his belief. But where were the scoffers now? Did 
not the present time portend some dreadful catastrophe? The 
ninds of men were much troubled, and the councils of nations 
perplexed, by the dread of some great and terrible calamity that 
Was presently to come upon the earth. The papacy was in its 
last throe, and all the Pope’s lambs were ready to turn upon 

shepherd and tear him asunder. The 10,000 nuns and the 

0,000 een dispossessed by Victor Emanuel were coming over 
‘ohelp Dr. Manning and the Puseyites to fight their last great 
battlein England. He believed that the true interpretation of 
prophecy pointed to this year or the next, or probably 1868, as 
he consummation of all things ; but it any Jonah were to go to- 


I 


morrow, at “twelve o’clock,” to the Royal Exchange, “ the q 


tentre of the commerce of this great nation and proclaimed this 
telief, he would be laughed at.” 


ti Corrox Trapz A HUNDRED YzARs AGo.—The fol- 
Curious statement of ‘Cotton imports into Leverpoole 
frthe year 1770,” is extracted from William Enfield’s * His- 
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Barbadoes, 459 bags; Dominique, 705 bags ; 

; Jamaica, 1775 bags; St. Kitt’s, 100 bags ; 
Bt. Vincent’s, 610 bags ; 
: New York, 3 bales; 
3 bags; 


Wiviow of“ IEoge Homo” whiah Intely appeared in Maan 


wale le,” published in 1774 :— West Indies: An- 
thes 1086 


3 Tartola, 949 : 
 Oletiaunt of Ameties 
; North Corolina, 3 barrels ; Geor, 


lan’s Magazine. The anonymous author of the book conveyed 
through the publisher his thanks to the reviewer, accompanied 
with the expression of his wish to know who he was ; and received 
for reply that, as he had no objection to tell his name, he pro- 
posed that they should exchange cards, 


Cyess. 


ConDUCTED BY Captain G. H. MackEnziz. 
PROBLEM, No. 935.—By T. Smith. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 934. 


White. Black. 
1Bto QR4 K tks B 
2BtoKB8 P to R 4(best) 
3 BtoQ Kt4 P tks B 
4 R mates 
MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. 
GAME XIV. 
Black. White, Black, White. 
Mr. Bird Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. Mr. Steipitz. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 {138 KttoQ3 PtoQ3 
2KttoK B38 KttoQB3 14 Q tks P PtoQR8 
8 BtoQKt5 KttoK Bs 15 QtoQ5 | | 4g al 
4PtoQ4 Q Kt tks P 16 KttoK 4 tks Kt 
5 Kttks Kt Ptks Kt 17K RtksB Kto Kt 2 
6PtoK5 PtoQB3 i8 PtoK Kt3 QRtoQB (0) 
7 Castles P tks B 19 KRtoK BA QtoK 3 
SQBtoKt5 BtoK 2 20 Qtks Kt P Share 
9 P tks Kt B tks P 2t QRto tks QRP 
1RtoKeh KtoB 22 PtoQ Kt3 KRtoKB 
11 Btks B Q tks B hala 
12 QtoK2(a) PtoK Et3 


And the game was drawn by mutual consent. 

(a) The opening of this game is very ingenious and original 
en Mr, Bird’s part, and he has now a decided advantage in posi- 
a ‘g's M ee have done better still, probably, here to play 

to 4 

(+) This is White’s only move to give him a prospect of draw- 
ing the game. 





An excellent game played some five and twenty years ago, be- 
tween the two renowned masters Labourdonnais and Kieseritzki, 
the former giving the odds of P and 2 moves. 


Remove Black’s K B P, 





. Black. White, Black. 

Mr. K. Mr. L. Mr K. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 29 Kt toQKt5 Q to K B2(g) 
2PtoQ4 PtoK 3 30 BtoQ B5 ttoK Kt3 
3 Bto Qs PtoQb4 31 KttoQB3 KttoKB5 
4PtksQBP QtoQR4ch | 32 KttkeQP(h) Kt tke Kt 

5 KttoQB3 BtksQBP 33 P tks Kt PtoK R4 (i) 
6QtoK RS PtoK kts 34 BtoK 4 PtoR5 

ch {a) 35 QtoQR3 KRtoKeq 
7 QtoKB3(b) Ktto QB3 36 P to Q6 B to Q Baq 
8K KttoK2 PtoQ3 387 Rto Q sq R toQ2 
9PtoQRS BtoQ2 38 Btks Q Kt Q B tks B (k) 
10 BtoK Kt5 PtoQR8s P(j) 
11 Castles QwQBb2 39 R tks R PtoK Kt5 
12 PtoQ Kt4 BtoQKt3 40 RtoK7 R to Qeq 
183K RtoKsq KttoK4 41 PtoQ7 Pto K Kt 6 
14 QtoK Kts Ktton B2 43 BtoQ6ch KtoR 
15PtoQR4 PtoKR3 43 Qto Q B5(1) Kt tks QB 
16 BtoQ2 Kt to K 2 44 RtksKP Ptks KBP ch 
17 PtQK5(ec) BtoQR2 45 KtoBsq Btks Kt Pch 
18 PtoQ Kt5 BtooQBa 46 K tks B R to K Kt sq 
IW PtoQKté6 QtoQBa ch (m) 
20 KttoQR4 Castles QR (da) | 47 KtoB Rto Kt8ch 
21 KttksKB Qtks Kt 48 KtoK2 P Queens ch 
2QRtoQKt PtoK 4 49 RtksQ pene 4 
23 bh to K3 Q to Q B38 (e) 2 Ewe to Kt 7 ch 
2%RtoQKt3 KtoKtsq 51 K toQB3 aeghie 
2 RtoQReq PtoQ4 '|52 KtoQ Kt3 2 t8 ch 
BWRtoQBS QtoKks 53 Ktok3 tto Kt4ch 
27 KttoQ4  QtoQ3 mt bay QtoR8ch 
WRtroQBT PtoK Kt4(f)|55 KtoKt8 QtoKt8ch 


And the game was drawn by perpetual check, 

(a) This check loses a move, but it prevents Black from castling 

on the King’s side. 
b) It Q to K 5, she is evidently lost. 

is ¢) From ‘this point White conducts the attack with great 
abuity. 
(d) ?" very bold measure, 
(e) Taking the Q R P would have been exceedingly danger- 
(f) Intending to take Kt with P next move, which he could not 
do before, on account of B to K B4. 

(g) Black would have exposed himself to an irresistible attack 
haa he taken the proffered Kt. 7 

(4) Had White taken this P with P, Black would have won a 
piece by playing P to K 5. 

(i) For the purpose of dri the Q away; had he played P to 
K 5 now, with the intention of winning a piece, he would have 
been mated in two moves. 

t) ~k prettily played. 

(&) By R tke R Black could win a piece, but would be matedin 
Tor 8 moves. 


}) A grave mistake; he should have played K B P tks P. 
‘m) An extraordinary oversight for such a pla’ 
to commit ; by pushing the Pawn to Queen 
have won th in a very few moves. 





rer Paes HH aye i maton tao 


An “Evans Gambit” played this week at the New York Chess 
Club between Messrs. Zerega and Lichtenhein. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Z. . Mr L. Mr. Z. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 4 144RtoQB P to K R8 (6) 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 15 BtoQKtsq BtoQB2 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBé 16 QtoQ2 PtoQ Kt4 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks KtP 417 PtoK5 Q Ptks P 
5PtoQB3 BtQB4 18 PtoQ6 BtoQkss 

6 PtoQ4 P tks P 19 KttksKP BtoK3 

7 Castles PtoQ3s 20 KRtoQeq Rto K sq (c) 
8 P tks P Bto Q Kt3 21 QtoB2 P to K Kt3 (dd) 
9BtoQKt2 Ktto KB38(a)|/23 KttksKtP QKttoBs 
lw PtoQd KttoQR4 23 KttoK7ch Kt tke K 

11 BtoQs Castles 24 QBtksKKt(e) BtoK B 

12 KttoQB3 bto Q2 25 Q to Q2 Btks KB 
1WKttoK2 PwQBé 26 Qtks RP Resigns. 





a... ae + defence to- White’s last move we believe to be 
ttoQ 4 

(6) This appears to be an error, as it materially weakens the 
position of the Black King. 

(c) We should have preierred Kt to Q B 5, forcing an exchange 
of Kts. The move made enables White to play his Q to B 2 with 
great effect. 

(d) A fatal mistake. 

(e) We believe the Evans Gambit is Mr. Zerega’s favourite 

game, and in most of his es that we have seen at this o) x 
: e certainly conducts the attack with great vigour and ©: ° 
ty. 


*,* Mr. Z. requests us to mention that, although successful in 
this iustance, his antagonist as a rule wins more than four games 
out of six. 





JmseLine Pranos—Amongst the minor troubles to which 
muaic-loving mortals ure liable, a jingling note in the piano 
must assuredly fiad a place. It is a very small matter, it is true, 
but it is excessively annoying, and the more so as it generally 
baffles all eadeavours to find out the cause. Many of ourreaders 
have doubtless spent an hour orso in such an investigation, per- 
haps on more than one occasion, and without success, One jing- 
ling note in a piano is quite sufficient to spoil the effect of the 
finest piece of music, and instead of soothing has rather the effect 
of irritating the savage breast. In the first place, it must be re- 
collected that the ear is exceedingly defective in the power of. 
judging of the direction of a sound ; and it is upon this defect 
that the ventriloquist depends for the marvellous “mye to 
which we are accustomed. We must also remember that a body 
capable of producing a sound of a certain’ pitch may be set in 
vibration by sounding the fundamental note of the body. Thus 
the glass globes of the chandelier may be caused to sound simply 
by singing the note which they respectively. give out when put 
into vibration by a blow ; and it is said that a singer witha very 
powerful voice is able to break a wine-glass by merely singing 
the fundamental note in close ines The particles of the 
glass are caused to vibrate so powerfully as to overcome their 
cohesion, thus acting in precisely the same mannerasa ehai 
blow. The vibrations thus induced are called sympathetic vi- 
brations ; and it is on this principle that most of the jingling in 
pianos and other stringed instruments is to be explained. In 
fact, the noise is not in the instrument at all, but is due to some 
object in the room which is caused to vibrate sympathetically 
whenever a certain note is struck, 

The subject has recently been investigated by Professor Page, 
of the United States, who is well known for several ingenious 
electro-magnetic experiments, and also for the discovery of the 
fact that a soft iron bar, when suédenly magnetized, gives out a 
musical note. The results of his investigation into the cause of 
the jingle of certain notes on the pianoforte and other musical 
instruments have peen communicated by him to the Scienti 
American. Professor Page relates an instance of a new piano 
which had a jingling note, which for some time’ defied all efforts 
to discover the cause. Whilst one person continued to strike the 
offending note, another went about the room touching every- 
thing which could possibly be set ia vibration. Atlast the cause 
was found to be in a clock on the mantelpiece, The strikio 
part had run down, and upon winding it up the jingle pice | 
In another case the cause was found to be due to two loose panes 
of glass in the windows. Where the loose squares were wedged 
up the instrument gavea perfectly clear note, and on the re- 
moval of the wedges, the jingle instantlyrecommenced. Insome 
cases a slight change in the position of the piano will stop the 
noise, or transfer it to other notes. Toaccount for this, Professor 
Page says, “It is probable that absolute unison is necessary to 
produce the sympathetic sounds to any notable degree, and that 
the motion of the instrument upon the floor produces a change 
of tension, either ou or if something without the instrument, so 
as to affect the result.” 

In case of annoyance from a jingling piano, it would be well, 
therefore, be ore condemning the instrument, to make careful 
search amongst the window panes, chimney ornaments, lamp 
shades, and other objects capable of being put into vibration, 
A few minates will generally be sufficient to remedy the eyil. 





Fires at London THEeatres.—The returns of the Fire 
Brigade show that duripg the Jast twenty-eight years there 
have been eight of the metropolitan theatres burned down, 
viz.: June 8, 1841, Astley’s; November 4, 1846, Garrick 
Theatre, in Leman Street ; March 29, 1849, Olympic Theatre ; 
July 27, 1853, the Islington Circus, when seven horses and 
eleven dogs were burnt to death ; Feb. 13, 1856, the Pavilion 
Theatre, Whitechapel; March’5, same year. Covent Garden 
Theatre ; Jan. 30, 1865, Surrey Theatre ; and Oct. 21, 1866, the 
Standard Theatre. The causes of each fire to this day remain 
unknown. 


PowER OF THE WinND.—The wind recently blew a burri- 
cane at Keith, and the focus of the storm, says the Zigin 
Courant, was the Isle of Mills, near the railway station. The 
wind lifted one of the roofs—the outside one—100ft. long and 
30ft. broad, and without a plank falling, the whole was borne 
20ft. high in the air, and was carried over three houses, when 
it came in contact with the engine-stalk, and knocked it over 
from the foundation. The stalk was 50ft. high. Without be- 
ing in the slightest degree arrested in its progress through the 
air, the flying roof passed over the ruins of the engine-stalk, 
and coming in contact with a cloth and yarn warehouse, two 
stories high, the slates of it, carried away its chim- 
ney, and then over the road in pieces, involving the 
railway telegraph-wires in the ruin. The roof flew— 
bulk, as the phrase goes—more than sixty yards before 4 
came to the ground ; and, what is even still more surprising, 
it rose from a one-story house and passed over.two two-story 
houses. 

HELD TO THE ConTRACT—Four gentlemen recently took 
tickeis on one of the French railways to enable them to 

by « certain train in another direction. During the journey the 
engine broke down, and to reach their destination at the fixed’ time 








hired a special train, which a civil court has decided the 
y com is bound to pay for, with interest on the money 
advanced from ‘ 


time of the occurrence, and the cost of the ac- 
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THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the best Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in pr to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 

t instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full ef brilliancy and 

; immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
— they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art- g public.—N. ¥. Independent, July 12, 1866. 


PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beanutifal Pertyme. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
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Choice Illustrated 
CcCIFT BOOKS 
FOR SALE BY THE . 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 WEST FOURTH &TREET, 12 
t= ~Nagar Broapway, New York. .<] 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, STRICTLY FOR CASH. 
*,* SEND FoR A CATALOGUE. *,* 


Henry A. Brown, Manager. 


HOLIDAYS. 1867. 





all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THOMPSON’S POMDAE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuent@and colouring properties of the Human Hair. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. : 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 





EXHIBITION 
oF 
NEw TOYS 
AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AT THE STORE OF 
STRASBURGER & NUHN, 
Corner Maiden Lane and Wm. &t., 
NEW YORK. 





ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 
And sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
85 cents and 75 cents per bottle. 


MOSPITAL FOR THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF 





One of the great publishing houses in Europe, invite the atten- 
tion of the public to their large assortment of foreign and 
American Music, and request a call for Catalogues. 


J. SCHUBERTH & CO., 
#20 BROADWAY, W. ¥., 





CONSUMPTION, CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, has 

been established in the city of New York, by Dr. O’TooLz. 
Those suffering with any 6 toms of these diseases, such as 
Congh, Tickling Irritation of the Throat, Raising of Blood, or 
hiegm from the Lungs, Soreness or Pains in the Sides or Chest, 
ressive Breathing or Dizziness of the Head, should avail them- 

ves of the advantages of this Institution. 
Hours or Consvitation, from 9 A.M. to 12 M. 
A circular containing valuable information on Consumption 
will be sent free to any address. 

Application personally or by letter to 


portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
soap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet. All first-class grocers keepit. Orders by mail will be 
promptly attended to. 


GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 
Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im- 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


350 Washington Street. 





. O'Toole Consumption Hospital 
Dr @o2 East Bixteenth Binet, New Your” 


A. A.—QOne HMundred Thousand Dollars 
WORTH OF FIRST-CLASS FRENCH CHINA, GLASSWARE; 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS at 20 per cent. less than any other house 
is selling the same class of goods for. 
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For Sale by all Druggists. 


pyle et 








Call amd See for Yourselves. 
No common auction goods offered for sale, 
EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT BAZAAR, 
Cooper Institute, Corner Astor Place, 
No connection with any other store. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 
PLAYING FROM 1 TO 72 TUNES, 
and costing from 
$5.50 to $2000. 
The largest assortment that can be found anywhere. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
No, 21 Maiden Lane (up stairs) New York. 


GREAT NATIONAL WORKS, 





THE RICHEST SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


J. J. AUDUBON’S 


CELEBRATED AND MAGNIFICENT WORKS ON THE 
BIRDS, AND QUADRUPEDS, OF NORTH AMERICA, 
IN VARIOUS EDITIONS AND BINDINGS. 


PRICES OF AUDUBON’S BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS TOGETHER. 
FOLIO EDITION. 

3 vols. plates and 7 vols. eral russia ait extra...........8550,00 

‘ Full russia, gilt edges, superb.. 675.00 

OCTAVO EDITION. 


11 vols..half turkey morocco, marble edges......... Masset 
Half turkey morocco, gilt tops, uncut edges, 








Lenade Eo ET yy 
Fall turk: » antl pee se 
iene 
mounted on linen guards, large boards, extra. 275.00 
Published by 
GEORGE RB. LOCK W6OOD, 
4il Broadway, N.Y. 
THE SIXTY.SIXTH ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 


FANCY COODS 


FoR THE 











HOLIDAYS, 
at Miimrich’s, late Wexceuatstzr’s, No. 150 Broadway, 
up-stairs, New York, is now ready for the inspection of customers 
and the public generally, who are respectfully invited to call soon, 


MOTH AND FRECKLES, 


Ladies afflicted with discolorations on the face, called Moth 
should use PERRY’S celebrated MOTH 

ON. It is i ible. Prepared by Dr. 
Bb. U. PEREY, Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond 8t., New York. Sold 
by all Druggist in New York and elsewhere. ce $2, 


FRENCH CHINA AT GREAT BARGAINS. 

ONE HALF THE USUAL SELLING PRICE, 
AND ONE THIRD LESS THAN THE PRICE 

Of Stone Chima, New anv Buavtirv Suarzs. 








Fruit 
Covered Vegetable Dishes 
Every thing else Equally Low. ’ 
GLASS WARE, PLATED WARE, &ec., &c. 
HADLEY’S, Middle of Cooper Institute block, 
8p AND 4TH AVENUE, AND 7TH AND 8ru Sts., N. Y. 





Our Young Folks| 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys ‘and Girls, 


This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THE BEST JUVENILE Macazine 

IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, distinguish. 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American 

—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, Ry 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “Seven Little Sisters,” T, W. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Put. 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “‘ Angel Children,” g_ 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number, 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond. 
ents makes it A HovsEHoLD DrLicur. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies ¢3 

Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy Gratis to the 
person procuring the Club. 


DiGeasiaeshhd 






This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Liters. 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical) 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Trangia. 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given, 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY ap 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double. 
column pages. ‘ 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 ip 
advance; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
Ticgenor & Frevps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston, 
A NEW BOOK! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY.” 


M. W. DODD, 506 BROADWAY, 
Will Publish To-Day: 
The Draytons and the Davenants. 


A STORY OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS, 


By the Author of the “ Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 75. 








A NEW WORE BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MARY POWELL.” 
The Fairie Gospeller, 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ANNE ASKEW. 


1 vol. 16mo, on tinted paper, etc., in uniform style with “Mary 
Powell.” $1 75. 


Poems, 
By the Author of the “‘ Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 


1 vol., 16mo, issued in tasteful style, on tinted paper, extra bind 
ing, &c., $1 75: 


The Brownings; 
A TALE OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
BY J. G. FULLER. 
1 vol, 16mo, illustrated. $1 25. 


The Brewer’s Family. 


BY MRS. ELLIS, 








Torrey’s Weather Strips kceps out the cold. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIF3 save one-third in fuel. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust. ° 


ture. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deadecn street sounds. 


illustrated circular. E. 8S. & J. TORREY, 


72 Maiden Lane. 


TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and furni- 


TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperature, 
Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for 


Author of “The Women of England,’’ etc. 
1 vol. 16mo, illustrated. $1 25. 


J. MARC MARTIN & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 





WINES, BRANDIES, &c., 


No. 203 Pearl Street, 
J. M. Martin. 





BALL, BLACK & CO., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1810. 


Nos, 565 and 567 Broapway, No. 8 Ruz 87. Gzo: 
New York. 1 } ; Panis, na 


just received an assortment of 


WATCHES, from London and Geneva, 
FINE JEWELRY, from Geneva and 


CORALS, from Naples, 
INLAID WOOD ORNAMENTS, from Nice, 
LEATHER GOODS, from Vienna, 
and a large variety of 
FPANCY ARTICLHS PROM FRANCE. 





Tao varioty is larger than cver before. Prices moderate. 





Hovieg ~~ their aoe > the receipt of 200 yd 
m the are to 
Sih ine olen elenion of tiles for We Rolla: Tey hav 


BYZANTINE MOSAICS and ARTISTIC CAMEOS from Rome, 


Their stock of CLOCKS and BRONZE 0! from the 
manufacurers of France and Italy is more comple thaa in 


J. A. Guiraud. NEW YORE 


Frence Wines, Coenac ann RocHELLE BRANDIES, 
ABSINTHE, KIRSCHENWASSER, CHARTREUSE, 
OLIVE Or., PRESERVES, SEGARS, CHAMPAGNE, & 


Swietenia. 


Pe spon IC hahha at is * Peo te 
reserving the and gums known. r 
mots Aarish cicominme of oil thet Lave used it, en ls Sol 
ee ee eine Baee Gent ts endonend ty most 
men in the The 
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auy other season, and the tobe in the on in 
Their unusual facilities in of SILVER W. premove it, and leave a and . taste. 
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